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MISCELLANY. 
4 [From the hendei Topie.} 


SOCIALISM, 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY FOURIER’S SYSTEM. 


One of the most remarkable features of 


vation of peace and order in the state. 


classes, and is occupied with the preser-| the united parishes of the earth in uni- 
| form system. 
Each party fundamentally is right, but| 


Were the globe thus organized, the 


. } . 
they are exclusive, and hence unjust; | same change would be effected univer- 


}and from their false position results a 
perpetual conflict between the two par- 
| ties. 


There is no real hostility between | constitute a single national unity. 


| sally which has been effected partially in 


France, where provinces once hostile now 
It ap- 


modern society is the prevalence of the/the principles of Reform and Conserva- | pears from this investigation that funda- 
(tism, between the Future and Present ; | mentally the earth, as France, consists of 


principle of association amongst its mem- 
bers. ‘There seems a grand tendency to- 
wards amalgamation and anion amongst 
large civilized communities. This char- 


acteristic of the times has become so 
distinet and prominent, that it deserves to 
be examined and carefully analyzed. A 
very natural result of this tendency has 
been the rise and progress of various 
theories of secialism at home and abroad. 
Amongst these theories nome can lay 
claim to such a scientific basis and form, 
and at the same time none approximate 
so nearly to existing institutions, as the 
school of socialism founded by Fourier. 
We wish clearly to be understood when 
we state, that it Is not our intention to 
enter the lists as a champion of Fourier’s 
social system, but simply to offer to a 


Jarge number of persons, who are at pres- 


eat studying the problem of social legis- | 


lation, an opportunity ef obtaining a 
compendious and 
interesting theory. 

The following outline of the system 


is taken chiefly from the 
M. Victor Considerant, a powerful ex- 
positor of Fourier’s system of social- 


ism. 


I. Tue Soctat Prorirnm. 


Let us for a moment glance at the na- 
It may be 
reduced to two great sections: one con- 


ture and divisions of society. 


Stituting a reform or progressive party, 
the other a conservative or stationary 
party, 
specific and legitimate elements. 


those comforts and. rights. from which 
they are debarred. The conservative 
party protects the interests of the higher 


= i 
concise sketch of this 


lectures of | 


Each of these parties represents | 
The each having a central government, and we | 
reform party is the advocate of the lower 


classes, and endeavors to secure for them | 


|they are the two great elements of so- 
cial life. Revolutions eternally eccur, 
‘and must oceur in states; bat order and 


‘a collection of parishes, and hence that 
‘the parish is the basis, the primary ele- 
|ment of society. If therefore we would 


security are also indispensable, and such | attempt to establish a new order of soci- 
cannot be the case unless the new inter- | ety, we must begin with and realize it in 


ests and institutions are founded and in- | a parish. 


If the system is good and true, 


troduced without ruiniog these already | it will diffuse itself gradually on all sides. 


existing. 


No existing parties can meet | Having once organized parishes on the 


this difficulty, or reeoncile referm with ;new plan, it will be easy to proceed from 


| conservatism. 
\for a new organization, capable of har- 
| 


|monizing progress and stability, and of 


| effecting the fusion of parties, by establish- 
ing an agreement of interests of the 
whole of society. Such an organization 
Fourier and his party assume to have dis- 
covered. 

| We must have a distinct idea of what 
|is meant by organization, before we pro- 
The 


ideas ‘ 


ceed any further. term contains 


itwo fundamental an organized 
system implies, Ist, A directing centre ; 
2d, A separation and distinction of the 
elements of the system. In a word, it 
must have centralization and subdivision. 
Having granted this, let us imagine for a 
the whole of 


moment that society were 


organized. 
| cording to our definition, that there exists 
| somewhere on the globe a central govern- 
ment, extending its authority over the 
whole earth. 


Now this central adminis- 


tration would require intermediate ehan- | 


nels of communication, to the different 
subordinate societies. 


must subdivide these continents into e1m- 
pires, provinces, districts, and parishes. 
|All these divisions require their respec- 
tive governments, and form centres mu- 
tually subordinate, thus binding together 


We must then suppose, ac- | 


Thus we must | 
conceive the earth divided inte continents, | 


We must therefore seek |them to provinces, empires, continents. 


| Thus we find that to determine experi- 
mentally the best social organization for 
| the earth, we must first find the best for a 
| parish. 

| It follows from the last result which we 
| arrived at, first that every plan of social 
| organization in order to be realized and 
practicable, ought to be adapted fur one 
square league of land as a commence- 
ment, without placing public tranquility 
or the established system in jeopardy ; 
secondly, that every plan of social reform 
to be just and good, must net attempt to 
prevail by violence, but be freely wel- 
comed on account of the svlid advanta- 
| ges which it yields to all classes. Were 
| these recogaized either by 
government or public opinion, the worst 
systems would be rendered 
For instance, in that case, the Communist 
party need not be feared, though their 
opinions are now somewhat dangerous, 
because the theory of community of 
property, taken in an indefinite sense, 
disposes poor men to declare war upon 
the rich. Now if, on the principle we 
have above developed, these reformers 
| were obliged to give in a plan of their 
system, this plan could be locally tried as 
an experiment; if on the contrary it 
failed, Communism would fall to the 
ground. 


principles 


innoxious. 
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Fourier’s party, acting | on this princi- ‘cole labors, and similarly all oth- | ‘stock, ‘and would entitle the original own- 
ple, propose a new plan of social organi- ers, should be distributed into distinct and | er to his share. These shares would ex- 
zation for the parish in the first instance. | accurately classified groups, as if the tend to the whole possession of the com- 
But they do not attempt to meddle with | territory of the community formed one! munity, which is indestructible. On this 
those social elements im the parish which | single well superintended estate. plan the methed of enjoying your proper- 
have already obtained some sort of organ- ‘ty undergoes a transformation; but the 
ization, as for example, divine worship, rights and advantages of personal proper- 
whe political element, the moral, civil, or ty remain, and are better secured than at 
municipal regulations. Their chief aim) The great difficulty that presents itself; present. The income of a proprietor 
is at first to organize that which has no to this new school of political economy | which now only amounts to two or three 
organization, namely, labor; for all that woald seem to be how to cultivate the| per cent. wonld soon attain a much high- 
has relation to industry is left, in the territory of the community anitedly, yet) er rate of interest, owing to the increase 
present system of things, to the caprice of without interfering with individual and} of production, as we shall presently 
individuals, who wage a perpetual war of private property. As matters exist at! show. 
opposition against one another, ending in present, the community is parcelled into | Thus it appears, that in order to culti- 
universal anarchy. the same number of allotments as fami- | ,vate the land of a community unitedly, 

The term industry has a very extended lies, each administering its own affairs | like the estate of one man, we must aban- 
sense, as employed by the French secial-| generally very badly. Infinite divisibil- | don the system of partition, and enter 
ists. Industry with them stands for the | ity seems almost to prevail in the partit-| into association ; substitute an individual 
collection of all the channels of man’s ion of property; the land is absolutely | associated property for au individual sep- 
productive energy: comprehending agri-| cut up into shreds. Hedges, enclosures, | arated property. 
culture, manufactures, commerce, domes- | and fences interfere with the caltivation | Existing associations are, however, in- 
tic industry, education, the sciences, and| of a lerge portion of land, and render it | | complete in Fourier’s estimation, as they 
the fine arts. "unprofitable and useless. Neighbors quar-_ | | only comprise capital. He proposes to 

This then is the social problem which | rel about land, and water, and bring on a) associate all the elements of prodaction, 
requires solution, and which these men | long train of law-suits, loss of time ane whieh may be reduced to three. We see 
profess to sulve: the organization of la- | money, and a}} uneharitableness. To all | in faet that to obtain prodace it is not suf- 
bor and industry in communities. The | this we may add that the Jand of most pa- | ficient to have land, the material and the 
most important conditions which are con- rishes is very badly eultivated and yields | instraments of Jabor—in a word, capi- 
sidered requisite by Fourier’s party to| much less than its eapaety. Now the tal; but this capital must be employed 
solve this problem, are now to be pointed | Fourierist maintains that it is clear that | and improved by man's energy. Hence, 
out. The first requisite is that the com- ‘in order to adapt cnltivation te partieular | labor is the second necessary element of 
munity must be large enough to furnish | soils, to adopt the best methods of agri-| production. Further, the operatives are 
all the elements of social life. A parish} culture, and introduee the most improved | different im strength, and vary in capacity, 
containing only 20@ persons (as frequent-| and approved inventions in machmery, to| which leads as to place talent or ability 
ly occurs in France,) would not afford | dispose of the water to the greatest ad-| as the third element of production. 
material for the development of the differ- | vantage either for irrigation, or as a mo-| From the above results it becomes evi- 
eut branches of industry that employ hu-| tive power — in a word, to make the most! dent that the members of snch an asso- 
man activity. It is necessary that there | of the land and its resources, it would be | ciation oaght to be remumerated in just 
should be a population of 1800 or 2000 | requisite to pull down all enclosures, ef- proportion to their contribution of capital, 
persons, or 400 families at least, who | face all partitions, and establish out of the | labor, and talent. It remains to deter- 
would occupy and cultivate one square | union of all private estates, one vast pro-| mine how it would be possible to estimate 
league. The second requisite is that the | perty of fifteen or sixteen hundred hee-| exactly the amount of labor performed, 
community must be capable of being | tometers, in which one grand and generous | and the degree of talent manifested, for 
managed like the estate of one individual | system of cultivation would be substituted | the proportion of eapital eontributed car 
man. This is evident when we come | for the petty and meagre dissection neiv | be easily ascertained. Fourier’s theory 
to apply to the community the idea prevailing. professes to solve this preblem, perhaps 








II]. Sotrrron or tue Socrat Proshem on 
Fovrier’s Princire. 








of social organization, which we develup-| Now, ean this desirable object be effect-| the most important in the whole social 
ed farther back. First, It would require | ed without interfering with the rights of | question. 
a regency charged with the superior di- | property at present existing’ It is cer- | Let us suppose that a company wishes 


rection of the work performed in the | tain thatitcan: and the example is placed to found a social community on Fourier’s 
parish. Secondly, A system of nL Ganp day before our eyes on a smaller| plan. Having first organized the different 
tion and classification of the different | scale. We see constantly men of proper- | branches of agricultural industry, it would 
employments of agriculture, manufac- | ty—capitalists, great and small, assucia-| form similar dispositions in al} other 
tures, domestic affairs, education, arts and | ting into companies for the purpose of | branches, confermably to the principle of 
sciences. Each of these branches of la-| opening a canal, or railroad, or a coal-| association and unity. Thus, 400 separ- 
bor would require to be governed by a | mine, &c. In these cases the capital is| ate kitchens would be replaced by one 
central directory subordinate in authority collective, and yet the portion contributed | vast and handsome kitchen, in which 
to the principal direetory or regency. | by each individual connected is represent- | those individuals whose tastes lead to culi- 
When we come to consider amy branch of | ed by a title-deed called scrip or share,| nary operations would prepare, as in the 
labor in particular, as agriculture for in- | whieh entitles him to a portion of the} royal household in France, the meals of 
stance, we find that it can be subdivided | profit proportional to his contribution.—/|the whole society. The aliments would 
into different varieties and branches, and Let this system be applied to agriculture, | be furnished at cost price, and vary accord- 
each of these subdivisions would requite and we should have agricultural compa-|ing to the faney or fortune of each indi- 
other central directories, and boards of | nies, in the same manner as there exist| vidual. The motto of this school of 
administration, nnited to each other and | commercial companies. Land, cattle,and | socialism is this, ‘‘ Unity and Variety in 
tubordinate to those central directories | all property in kind valaed by compact, | Production, and Liberty in Consumption,” 
which we have above specified. Thus all would be received by the society as the which may be performed daily either alone, 
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with your family, or a party of friends.— | 
Again, instead of 400 cellars and 400 
barns, there would remain only a few 
large and cool cellars, and some vast,well | 
dried barns where would be stored and 
carefully preserved, the corn, wine, and 
all other produce. Small separate facto- | 
ries would be superseded by a large man- 
ufactory. also would be 
organized on a principle of unity, and 
simplified in its machinery. The number 
of agents would be reduced to what was 
strictly necessary. At presegs, merchants | 
who are solely engaged in circulating | 
wealth and produce, and who advance the 
price of many articles without adding to 


Commerce 


their value, are twenty times more numer- 
ous than such an association as we are 
speaking of would require. The commu- 
nity would buy and sel] without the inter- | 
vention of any party, and thus the producer | 
and consumer being placed in immediate 
communication, would dispense with the 
ruinuas mercantile median which sweeps 
away at present the best part of the in- 
come of society. 

One most important result would ensue 
from such an organization of society as 
the new school proposes ; a great number 
of men and women employed at present 
in household economy, in commerce, and 
in complicated occupations vecasioned by 
the present separativa of interests, would 
be at liberty to tucn thew attention and 
activi¢y to other more important and pro- | 
ductive labors. ~ Thas all the “institutions | 
of this social system concur w increase 
the wealth and economize the resources of 


the society. Under such a system men- 
dicity and pauperism would be unknown, 
and destitution and misery being to a cer- 
lain extent comparative states, dependent 
on the wants of the individual, many who | 
in other higher positions of society now | 
suffer, would then cease from being trov- 
bled and be at rest. 

One of the most material points of the 
new system is its architecture; such a re- 
sult is natural. The architecture of a 
people represents its sucial character and | 
condition. The savage lives in a wig- 
Iu many | 
parts of Ireland, Bretagne, &c. hamlets 
exist which have all the appearance of 
barbarism. Lastly, pace the spacious and 
regular streets of a capital, adorned with | 
churches, palaces, and sumptuous edi- | 
fices; here the architecture again is the 
expression of the civilization of the place. | 
Hence it appears that a new social system | 
requires a new style of architecture. 

The reader probably infers from our | 
description of a community on Fourier’s | 
plan, that the edifices which the society 
would inhabit would not consist of 400 
separate houses variously constructed and 
furnished, but of one single building suf- | 


ficiently large and diversified for the ac- 
' 


wam, nomadic tribes in tents. 


_lanstery ; designating the whole industri- | 


clock, &c. 


_wings and hinder parts of the edifice are 


‘inelemency of the weather. 


‘society Ss mansion. | 


each soldier ; he caused « vast hotel to * 
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same way, in the present day, when the 
French Government wishes to lodge three 














tastes, character, rank, and fortune, and | 
suitable for the various branches of indus-| or four hundred cadets, or one or more 
try required by the society. To this _Tegiments, it is considered hetter econo- 
building Fourier applies the name of Pha- | my to erect a college and barrack than to 
| build a separate house for each pupil and 
ous community by the term Phalanx, from | soldier. If, therefore, our object is to 
a comparison of the pacific activity of his | house four hundred associated families, it 
system to the warlike activity of the| will be mach more economical and desira- 
Macedonian Alexander. Phalanstery im- | ble to unite them in one edifice adapted to 
plies mansion of the phalanx, in the same their wants, than to build four hundred 
way that monastery signifies mansion of houses, that is, supposing that all other 
the monks. things are equal, and the materials of the 
We will endeavor to ¢onvey to our! same nature in both cases. 

readers some notion of the form of a pha-| The Palais Royal at Paris, of all civil- 
lanstery, though al] such descriptions are | ized establishments, resembles most Fou- 
imperfect without the assistance of dia-| rier’s plan of a phalanstery. The unity 
grams. ‘There is a great open court in| of design, the galleries communicating 
front with two wings on the right and left. | with different parts of the building, the 
In the centre of the facade is erected what | gardens separating the various sections of 
is called the Tour d’Ordre, where would| the edifes, the plan of lighting, &e. 
be placed the telegraph, observatory, | adopted in it, all these cireumstances cou- 
Internally the rooms appro- ‘cur there to give an idea of a phalanstery. 
priated to public objects, such as meet-| Add to this, that without leaving the Pal- 
ings, &c. occupy the centre. In the| ais Royal you find within its precincts 
two theatres, several baths, cafés, reading 
distributed chambers differing in size and | rooms, and shops, and that eight or nine 
elegance, but all clean and comfortable, | hundred families varying in rank and op- 
and of such a nature, in short, that rich | ulence, dwell under the same roof, but as 
and poor can both suit themselves. Large, | separately as if under different roofs.— 
intermediate, and small apartments would | As in the phalanstery, every one has a 
be distributed over the whole phalanstery| home in the Palais Royal, each family 
in such a manner as to avoid all sharp| occupies the apartments most suitable to 
contrast between the different members of | it from convenience and price. Only the 
the seciety, and prevent squalid misery | crowding of the ledgers in the latter, the 
and splendor coming in contact, as at/ imperfect draining and close atmosphere 
Dublin, &c. The most striking feature | of Paris, render it a much less salubrious 
of the building is the covered passage, | and agreeable residence than the most un- 
running round the whole edifice on the | pretending phaianstery. 

first floor, and capable of being warmed III. Ore 
in summer. By 
means of this gallery a communication is 
established between all parts of the habi- 
tation without your being exposed to the 


ANIZATION oF Lagpor anv Soct- 


winter and aired K 
ety on THE New System. 


in 

Before we proceed any further in our 
remarks, it is desirable to point oat the 
broad distinction, that exists between 

By a united and economical system,|communism and socialism on Fourier's 
heat, light, and water are distributed into | plan. Communism, as it is generally un- 
all the chambers and workshops of the | derstood, is based on the absolute equality 
of its members; thus, in such a system 

The idea of a phalanstery appears at | the largest contributor of capital, and the 
first so strange and unnatural that every | most industrious or talented man is no 
body revolts at it. The ablest advocates | better rewarded than the slothful or stu- 
Fourierism admits a scale of grada- 





| 


of Fourierism, M. Considerant in partic- | pid. 


ular, have shown much intelligence and | tion founded on the inequality of capacity 


good sense in their endeavors to explain | and faculty ; and in hig system every man 
to their readers and auditors that the idea | is remunerated proportionally te his con- 
is fundamentally very simple and natural, | tribution to the common stock. Commu- 
that it is far from new, and that similar} nism seeks to crush al] super-eminence, 
institutions exist in the present day in all | and stifles all emulation. The free devel- 
civilized countries. Whea Louis XIV. | opment of individual character and pow- 
was desirous of creating an asylum for) ers is fostered, on the contrary, by Fou- 
5000 invalids, he was not guilty of the ab- | rierism, and distinctions and privileges are 
surdity of ereeting a separate house for| increased instead’ of being disearded.— 
| Communism resembles a monotonous con- 
built, in which different descriptions of! cert admitting of no variations ; Fourier- 
lodgings should be prepared, adapted to| ism a beautiful piece of music, in which 
the governor, the officers and their fami-! all the most diversified notes combine to 
lies, and the invalid soldiers. In the | produce a rich, full harmony. 
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The first question many people ask on | 
being informed of the new social plan, is, 
how the individuals composing the pha- | 
janx will be able to agree. ‘There are | 
two necessary conditions for the existence 
of agreement between men. First, phy-| 
sical well-being. Independently of the | 
mfluence of education on the affections of 
man, it is well ascertained that ease and | 
affluence often suffice to create kindliness | 
of disposition, and cause the heart to over- 
flow with benevolence. On this point) 
Fourier’s party are sanguine in their con- 


viction, that their.system of socialism will | 


lay the most essential foupdation for uni- 
versal concord. The second condition is 
the blending of interests. At present, 
interests are hostile ; no one is interested 
about his neighbor's prosperity ; people | 
rather rejmice in his ruin, as profitable to | 
themselves. What does the operative | 
care for the losses or gains of the manu- | 
facturer! These matters do not affect the | 
rate of his pay. Inthe phalanx, on the | 
ether hand, al! the individuals of the| 


to his employment by the necessity of| manufacturing of certain articles gives 
making a living, supporting a family, and | birth to exhalations injurious to health, 
paying his debts; constraint still prevails and even destructive to life. Some occu- 
though slavery is abolished. Now, since | pations are so fatal, that those who em- 
labor is unavoidable, it is clear that men| brace them are sure not to reach the age 
can only enjoy liberty by organizing indus-| of 30. Under these circumstances, can 
try in such a way as to make its exercise | we wonder that labor is not attractive? 

altractive. | If, however, you builtclear and com. 


Is it possible to make labor attractive! 
Prejudice answers no. For according to 
our received notions, Jabor and pain are 


synonymous ; notwithstanding which, 


many kinds of work are performed volun- | 


tarily, by persons who are at liberty not 


to undertake them if they please. What | 


is labor! An expenditure of mental and 


physical activity for the purpose of pro-| 
-dueing a certain result. It is evident that 


all men feel the want of employing their 
faculties ; inactivity engenders insupport- 
able ennui. Labor in itself is not, there- 


fore, repugnant to man; it only becomes. 


so, owing to the form and conditions un- 
der which it is performed. Those, for 
instance, who live by hunting and fishing, 


society being associated together, you are | seldom find any great enchantment in their 
injured by your neighbor’s misfortunes, | profession ; yet many opulent persons are 
and you profit by hissuccess. There you | passionately addicted to the labor of these 
can only increase your income by increas-| pursuits, notwithstanding the fatigue ac- 
ing that of the society, and if you injure|companying them, There are two de- 
any other parties, you injure yourself.' partments of labor which are generally 
The antagonism of capital with labor and allowed to be attractive, provided that 
talent ceases; these three elements of| you adopt them from preference, and ob- 
production blend together and combine to | tain an equitable remuneration; I mean 
forward the general prosperity of the|the sciences and the fine arts. ‘Those 
community. Thus, Fourier’s school main- | descriptions of labor which are disliked, 
tains that interest and selfishness, which | are found especially in that department of 
now divide men, become a bond of union | industry which only brings into play the 
in their system. physical energy of man. We must now 

One of the most knotty problems in the | analyse the causes of this repugnance, to 
social science is how to make labor at-| discover the conditions necessary for ren- 


fortable workshops, in which light and 
air might freely cireulate, and thus if you 
preserved the health of the workmen, this 
‘obstacle to labor would be removed. 
Solitude. Man becomes weary in sol- 
itude — he is a social being. The labor- 
er who works alone in the fields becomes 
| sluggish and sleepy. But our labors are 
invested with attractions and charms 
where a number work together in a body, 
as is proved by the order and gaiety ani- 
mating groups of laborers at the harvest 
and vintage. Hence another means of 
making labor agreeable is to unite Jabor- 
, ers into friendly and cheerful groups. 

3. The principal obstacle is the monot- 
ony and long duration of labor. Indeed, 
\the greatest cause of men’s dislike to 
‘work is the long continuity of the labor. 
| Man possesses physical, intellectual, and 

moral faculties. Nature requires him to 
develope them all; and if either of these 
‘faculuies is exclusively or inordinately 
employed, disgust and prostration ensue. 
| Pleasures weary when too long prolong- 
ed ; the most enchanting opera would be- 
come in#upportable if it lasted ten hours. 
, What then must we think of the present 
organization of labor, which condemns a 
,man to the same work for fifteen hours a 
| day, for six days in the week, during the 
whole year, and who has not a moment to 
devote to the exercise of his other faeul- 


tractive. It is easy to perceive the im-| dering all labor attractive. jties? Does not this amount to as great a 
portance of this question. Men have| Insufficient salaries, unhealthy locali-| punishment as hard Jabor for life in the 
sought for three or fuur thousand years to | ties, solitude, too protracted cccupation, | penal settlements! ‘This nature impera- 
obtain liberty by means of political revo- and absence of emulation — such appear | tively demands variety of occupation for 
lutions. They have gone the wrong way | to be the principal causes of dislike to| the purpose of relief and relaxation. 


} 


to work ; they can only find it and secure | labor. 4. Another condition necessary to at- 
Insufficient salaries. Work is at tract mento work is emulation. Men 
sovereign law of humanity ; by labor man) present generally badly paid. How many |are capable of astonishing efforts when 
supplies the wants of his nature, and| men and women are overlooked without | stimulated by asentiment of noble, gener- 
without labor society could not exist.— | being able to get enough to live upon! ous emulation. Under the new organi- 
But many kinds of labor are severe and, The constraint that weighs upon them | zation of industry, Fourier’s school hold 
disgusting ; henee the division of men depresses their spirits. They have to | that emulation and opposition, which now 
amongst the ancients into two categories, | endure a punishment comparable to that | distract, would advance the interests, and 
the laboring and the idle, or those who | of Sisyphus. Oathe other hand, when | improve the produce of industry. Many 
did as they pleased, and played with phi-| labor is well remunerated men are fond | examples drawn from experience show, 
losophy, arts and sciences. All work fell of it. This desirable object is effected | that if laborers are frequently listless 
to the lot of slaves ; slavery flowed from | according to Fourier in the phalansterian , when mixed up together without order, 
the hatred to work. The Greek repub-| organization, which has the property of you have only to separate them into dis- 
lies and Roman empire, for which we) producing great wealth and diffusing it to tinct groups and immediately a spirit of 
have such a profound admiration, were | the different branches of industry in such | rivalry possesses theese bodies, which has 
in reality nothing but aristocracies of pa-| a manner as to attract laborers to each of | the effect of doubling the activity of each 
tricians and free citizens employing a| them in proportion to the wants of the so- individual, and creating a passionate st- 
countless host of slaves. ‘here are now | ciety. |tachment for the work in which they are 
no more slaves, at least in Karope ; but) 2. Unhealthy localities. Most peace- | engaged. 

the great mass of working gnen are far) ful occupations are performed under un-| ‘Che French socialists maintain that all 
from free. Most men work because they | healthy conditions. ‘The workshops are | these conditions, which are necessary to 
are obliged to do so; every one is riveted |damp, ditty, or badly ventilated, The , render labor attractive, are fulfilled in their 


it by labor. Labor is in fact the great, 1. 
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system of association. Every description}; ong. The great La Place, after poring | sounds, whilst a delightful harmony re-, 


of work would be confided to a certain 
number of men, women, and children, 
who are partial to it, and their body would 
be called a series. 


varieties and shades of work, classed un- 
der the general head of that to which 
the series is devoted. 
those who are occupied in cultivating corn | 
would compose one of the series of the | 

| 

| 


For instance, all 


branch of agriculture ; and those members 
of the series whe devote their attention to 
to a particular kind of corn, such as wheat, | 
would form a special group of this series. 
Now every individual weuld belong to 
several series, and become a member of | 
those groups to which he was inclined, 
being guided in his choice by his taste and 
capacities. 

The reader wiil perceive that by divis- 
ion into series and subdivision into groups, | 


The series would be | 
divided into several groups; eachof these | 
groups would be employed upon different | 


| for hours over a problem, felt the want of | sults from an infinite combination of va- 
some other porsuit, and complained of | rious tones. There are, we admit, 
not having any object to distract him amongst men antagonistic characters, bnt 
from his caleulations. they can avoid collision, as constantly, 

The plan of establishing series is very happens in large crowds ; and even these 
favorable to the development of emula-;men wili have a bend of union in the 
tion. Every series would be so organ-| identity of interests and co-operation in 
ized that all the groups would only differ | groups and series. ‘These circumstances 
by a slight shade from those which sur-| will counteract natural antipathies, and 


rounded them. This resemblance would 


and rapidity of execution. 

‘There is no reason to fear that this em- 
ulation would create personal animosity 
and destroy the peace of the parish. It 
would rather do good, for though at one 
time you would be rivalling the members 
of another group in a certain series, by 
the system of change we have spoken of, 
you would at another time be working 
those same 


labor may be portioned into as many sec- 
tions as you please, and this system can 


along with individuals to 
|whom you were opposed, having joined 
be applied to all branches of industry.— | them ina group of another series. Thus 
Division of labor, moreover, is combined | the rivalry would be eonfined to the group, 
with variety of pursuits, so that every | and not extend to the individual. And 
one in the phalanx would be able to de-|the triumph and success, moreover, of 
velope and employ all his facuities, whilst | any particular group is profitable to those 
in the present system of separation one | other groups which it surpasses, by in- 


° ‘ . | 
man is tied every day all his life to one | vreasing the common stock. 


In a well 
single pursuit, or even some petty branch | organized army there are always innumer- 
of a profession. |able rivalries which are serviceable to it. 

Industry as at present conducted re-| In battle the soldiers of the same compa- 
duces maa-to the condition of ag automa-| gy emulate each other in ardor and valor, 
ton or a machiwe; it wears, down his| but still they prefer the distinction of 
powers and prostrates his intelleet. The \their own company above others. And 
workman’s limbs become deformed by | though emulation exists between differ- 
the eternal repetition of the same action. | ent companies, they all feel interested in 
The gardener and rastic, by having per-| the honor of their regiment. The regi- 
petually to stoop, become finally bent in| ments in the same way are. sensitive 
form. Our manufacturing towns ewarm | about the army of which they form a 
with livid looking individuals, overcome | part, and the army about its country’s 
with premature decrepitude, and unfit,| glory. The same remark holds good in 
from constitutional debility, for military | the social organization proposed end: co: 
service. It is not right or natural that a | commended by the Fourierists. Only in 
being, endowed like man with numerous | his system thew: maintetie tleet.thincaisnia 
and various faculties, should only employ | becomes extended, that it outgrows the 


one! By so doing man violates the laws | jimit of countries, and embraces the 
of his nature, and he is justly punished | whole human race. 


by mental and physical degradation. Va-| We hear it often objected that all men | 


riety of work thus appears necessary to} must be exactly alike for them to live. 


| 


make labor engaging and to do justice to | harmoniously together. This the Fou- 


the nature ef man. Now the French | rierists pronounce to bea mistake. Were 
Socialisis maintain that this could be ef-| all men similar to each other, tastes and 
fected by a perpetual change of pursuit! professions would all assimilate, monoto- 
on the part of the members composing | yy would prevail in every thing. All 
the series and groups; but this change | would seek for the same things, and a 
would depend on circumstances, and | host of useful pursuits would be abandon- 
though Fourier considers two hours the ed. It is requisite that there should be a 
maximum for application to one pursuit, | great diversity in character in order that 


it is clear that an artist, for instance, who | men may be found who are inclined to all | 


wished to prosecute his labors for four or | the various labors indispensable in society. 
six hours, would be at perfect liberty to, Providence has wisely endowed men with 
do so. Liberty is the Jaw of his system. | different characters and capacities. If 
Though intellectual pursuits are very at- we had only one note in music we could 


tractive, they exhaust if prosecated too not produce any agreeable concert of 


prevent their degenerating into hatred. 
occasion a warm rivalry between these | Prevailing prosperity and enjoyment, ed- 
groups, stimulating their members to ex- | ueation, and courtesy, will ineline alf 
ceed and surpass their neighbors in skill, | hearts from childhood to general benevo- 


| lenee and mutual toleration on the part of 
repulsive characters. An objection raised 
‘to this system is the insatiable nature of 
ambition, and that this passion will still 
‘exist under a new social system, and oc- 
casion then, as now, these sentiments of 
hatred and envy whieh iaflame the heart 
‘of man. Fourier in reply to this says 
| that it is absurd to attempt te check am- 
bition, as many maintain; what we must 
do is to give it a grander and broader 
tield on every side. It is not at all sur- 
prising that in seciety as it is at present 
constituted men are very envious. Most 
professions are very limited. Those men 
who occupy an inferior position, seeing 
themselves condemned to remain there ald 
their lives without any chaace of rising, 
naturally come to regard their superiors 
and equals as enemies and impediments, 
If you wish te direct ambition into a no- 
ble channel, establish an aristocracy of 
talent, and give every man a fair chance 
of attaining the highest rank. Govern- 
ment places in France are now im great 
demand, though no great emolument is 
attached to them. Why is thist Be- 
cause those in place expect some advance- 
‘ment and are sure of a pension and re- 
treat in old age. Napoleon, ne novice in 
‘the art of ruling men, did net strive ta 
‘extinguish all ambition in his soldiers. 
|On the contrary he excited them by the 
idisplay of rewards, and showed them ia 
brilliant perspective decorations, the mar- 
shal’s baton, perhaps a throne. In Fou- 
irier’s) Phalanx, as in Napeleon’s army, 
ambition is encouraged; on all sides 
channels are opened for it; every mar 
has a boundless career spread before 
him. You begin as an apprentice 
in some group, next yeu are admitted 
as laborer of the third, second, or 
fifth class, then you advance to the rank 
of superintendent of a group and a 
series. 

You gradually rise to the highest dig- 
nities in the community and in the state. 
Whatever may be the special labers to 
which you devote your energy, every 
where you may entertain the hope of be- 
coming the first man in the phalanx, in 
the provinee, the empire, and possibly on 
earth. Of one thing at least you may be 
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certain, that is of rising proportionally to| Another valuable result of this system, | which they maintain would result from it, 
your merit in every occupation. according to its advocates, would be the| we shall now consider in what way they 
The question then presents itself,| prevalence of universal moderation, so! profess to distribute profits proportionally 
‘* How can you be sure of attaining that, highly extolled by philosophy. We see to the capital, labor and talent supplied. 
dignity to which you are entitled! Who men continually immoderately addicted to, The common stock would be divided 
would appoint the superintendents and | indulgence in pleasure. This is not on into three portions, each corresponding to 
officers? Who would judge of the merit; account of the superfluity of delights, those three sources of wealth. 
of the members of the community’ Is | but on account of their paucity and novel- | Fourier proposes to attribute four- 
there not great danger of an equitable de- ty. Wealthy men are commonly moder- twelfths to capital, five-twelfths to labor, 
cision being overruled by favoritism or cor-| ate in their enjoyment of the table, be-| and three-twelfths to talent. Bat this 
ruption?” The French Socialists say, | cause it is always well supplied. But| would not be a universal and stringent 
no: and we will tell you why. The ap-/| the poor man, condemned for six days to ‘rule —ouly a rough estimate used as an 
pointment of officers would be elective, a hateful labor and short allowance, is de-| example of his plan, and showing the 
and every candidate would be judged by | lighted to be able, on Sundays and holi- proportion of the three cuntributing 
his peers. As, for instance, the superin- | days, to atone for the privations of the | sources. 
tendents of groups and series would be| week. The consequence is, that he in- | First, as @ capital; it will procure a 
appointed by their respective groups and | dulges in excesses on those days. Histo-| return proportional to its utility. In 
series. Now it is evident that the elect-| ry relates that thirty-two officers of Alex- | large associations it is evident that capital 
ors would know on the one hand the na-' ander the Great died in consequence of will be in great request to advance their 
ture of the work over which they intend | protracted orgies. Fourier well remarks | prosperity. The value of money will 
to place a superintendent: and on the ‘in this instance, that if the enjoyment of | therefore rise in proportion to its demand. 
other hand the character of the parties | the table had been succeeded by that of The system of union will equalize the 
who are canvassing for their votes; be- another description— such as a magnifi-| rate of interest every where. If a pha- 
cause these parties will long have shown | cent dramatic representation — these offi- | lanx endeavored to return a less interest 
their competency or incompetency before | cers would not have made such a length- | than that which was current, the capital- 


~~ 


these same electors, and their activity, 
talent, and capacity will have been accu- 
rately ascertained. 

The electors, therefore, are perfectly 
capable of deciding respecting their 
choice. It follows that the most worthy 
and fittest person will] almost unavoidably 
be chosen. 


Were this to be prevented| men would be incessantly excited by a. 


‘ened banquet; they would have drunk ists would invest their fortune elsewhere. 


and eaten with greater moderation ; they | Capital, therefore, would be remunerated 
would have partaken of two kinds of according to its social value. Every one, 
pleasure instead of one, and would have moreover, will be interested in appropriat- 
continued to live instead of dying of re-| ink a fair return to it, as, owing to the 
pletion. accumulation of wealth, the Fourierist 

In society constituted on Fourier’s plan, | anticipates that everybody would soon be- 
come a capitalist. 


by intrigues or partiality, the group host of pleasant and attractive pursuits ; | 
would be disgraced in the eyes of its| their only difficulty would be which to 
neighbors and all the society. choose, As variety is pleasing, they 

Neighboring groups or phalanxes would | would turn their attention from one object | 
hasten to repair the injustice which had | to another, and would enjoy in succession | 
been committed, by welcoming amongst | all the physical, intellectual, and moral 
them talent thus injured and neglected. | pleasures reserved by Providence. This 
Hence, every man would be certain of| would leave no room for excess in any 
attaining the dignity which he deserves. |one pursuit or pleasure, and universal 
Whatever be his position in the society | moderation would flow from the multipli- 
on starting, as soon as he commences to | city of pleasures. It is easy to perceive 








The phalanx wil] provide a savings 
bank for smal! capitals, which will not 
only obtain interest, but a large share in 
the profits. 

The profits accruing to that portion of 
the stock allotted to capital would be di- 
vided and distributed to the shareholders 
out of al) the sums, both large and small, 
entrusted to the phalanx, and their acvca- 
mulation by interest. Nothing can be 
more simple than this method, which is 
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labor he enters on a course that may lead 
him by successive elections to the most 
eminent posts in his country, or on earth. 

Another difficulty presents itself in this 
place. There are some men devoid of 
ability, and these will be mortified on 
finding themselves condemned to occupy 
the most inferior position. The Fourier- 
ists meet this difficulty by observing that 
in the phalanx labor is greatly subdivid- 


ed; consequently there are all sorts of 


that man has been endowed with a well-| adopted in all societies when a division of 
proportioned system of faculties ; al] he | profits takes place. 
has to do is to bring them all into play| In order to determine the portion ac- 
harmoniously. Where can you find a|cruing to labor, all kinds of work would 
more beautiful evidence of the supreme | be divided into three categories, those of 
intelligence which has presided over the | necessity, utility and pleasure. The lat- 
creation of human nature than this mag- | ter would be less remunerated than the 
nificent result —a perfect harmony of the |two former. The laborers would gener- 
reason, passions and affections of man,jally belong to the three categories; 
effected by the full and free development | hence, they would not strive to give an 
of them all. unjust precedence of one category over 
We shall not proceed farther on this| another; they would only consult the 


~~ wpe 


employments open for every body. It is| 
not probable, therefore, that any individu- | part of the subject, as it is not our inten-| general interests of the society. Each 
al participating in twenty or thirty differ- | tion (as before observed) on the present | series would receive a share of the profits, 
ent pursuits should remain inferior in| occasion to develop the metaphysics of | which would be distributed amongst the 


them all. He is certain to surpass his | Fourier and his doctrine of universal har- | 
colleagues in some, and equal them in | mony. 


groups composing it, and each group 


others ; so that a man who is first in one | 
group will be last in another, and thus a| 


system of compensation would prevail in 
the whole organization of industry. This 
is one of the most beautiful consequences 


| would apportion its share to the members 
IV. Harmonious Resunts or rut New| Which it consisted, according to the 


Socta system, AccoRDING To ITs Ap-| 70% which they had performed, as as- 
VOCATES certained from extracts and minutes of 
the terms and sessions. 


Having given a sketch of the organiza-| With regard to the remuneration of 


resulting from the marshalling of society tion of industry as proposed by Fourier’s | talent, we have seen that the men of 


inte series and groups. , 


party, and shown some of the advantages greatest merit would infallibly attain the 
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highest dignities by a competent election. | of the improved physical well-being of| attacking deserts, conducting streams of 
It follows that the rank occupied by each | the community. water into barren wastes, and covering 
individual in all the series would be the} The Fourierists maintain farther that | them with a layer of soil in order to ren- 
exact measure and proof of his capacity | | theft could not exist in their system. In the | der them fruitful and productive ; in drain- 
in the particular work of that series. It | first place, misery would cease from stim- ing marshes, constructing bridges, dam- 
would, therefore, be very easy to reward | ulating to crime; in the next place, mor- | ming rivers, and forming embankments 
men proportionally to their talent on this) ality would be fostered by industry and | for the preventionof inundations; in dig- 
system, which is at present impracticable. | education. But over and above these ging canals and directing the course of 

There is no danger of the superintend- | moral causes, theft would be impeded by | the waters for the purposes of irrigation, 
ents of series leaguing together to appro- almost insurmountable physical obstacles. | and in establishing railroads between aid 
priate to themselves undue shares, to the | Theft, in a community organized on this | the most important stations of the country 
injary of the common workmen, nor need | plan, could only be effected on objects of| to which they belonged. These armies 
we fear that the latter would attempt to| consumption or moveable articles. Inthe} would be occupied farther in cutting 
defraud their Every man) first case, the robber would be greatly in- | through isthmuses, such as those of Suez 
would be a superintendent in some serics,| commoded with his plunder. Where|and Panama, and aceomplishing, as it 
and a common laborer in another, without could he prepare it’ and how could he| were by magic, surprising operations of 
mentioning the intermediaté position that | consume itt In the seeond case he would | general public atilityy which would em- 
he would eeccupy in others. Hence we not know where to conceal the purloined | ploy legionsof laborers, and would have 
see that the superintendents could not in-| articles, nor could he find a purchaser, | the effect of embellishing and improving 
jure the workmen by unjust divisions of | because private individuals would not carry | the whole surface of the earth, and of 
shares, and the converse, without dving|on trade in the social system, and the! rendering it a more healthy residence foe 














superiors. 





injary to themselves. 
we grant that on the day when the shares | er and right of buying and selling. 


are allotted, each member is actuated, man who appeared before the authorities 


only by feelings of selfishness and cupid- | of the phalanx with the view of effecting manity with its present misery. 


Consequently, if| united phalanx alone would have the pow- | man. 
Every | 


The advoeates of the new sehool 
glow with enthusiasm on comparing this 


magnificent view of the happiness of hu- 
All Sa- 


ity, (though Fourier denies their exist-| the sale of some article,would be required | cred writ, say they, agrees in proclaiming 


ence in his system,) yet all his desires | to preduce the proof of his title to his pos-| man the king of created beings. 
This new school pronounce | he is destined to become. 
It follows | theft to be with them physically and mor-| venture to ask, does man deserve this 
Fourier’s partizans say, | glorious title now ? 
| jeet, covered with rage, perishing with 


would be gratified by a partition founded | session. 
on strictly just principles. 
that individual interests would become ally impossible. 
identified with the commoa interests of that it would result from the distribution 
the society, in the new social organiza- of labor into groups and series that work 
tion. | would become attractive, and that all the 
This is Fourier’s solution of the prob-| members of the community would seek | 
lem : haw to divide the profits proportion- | for a variety of pursuits with the greatest 
ally te the contributions of capital, labor, ardor and satisfaction. Idleness would | 
and talent. therefore be unknown, and you could 
We have now finished this brief sketch | safely advance a minimum to poor €om- 
of Fourier’s socialism, and shall only add | munities with the certainty of their hav-| 
a few words on some new and striking ing paid their expenses, and accumulated | 
results which these men assure us would profits by the end ef the year. Thus, 
flow from the adoption of their plan. 
The first striking change which would | populous societies, would disappear from | 
be affected by the adoption of Fourier’s | the earth. 
system (aceording to its advocates) would; It would be unsafe and absurd at pres- 
be, the different position in which the sci-| ent te advance a minimam to a communi- 
ence of medicine and its professors would ity, because it would sink immediately 
be placed. It is now the interest of med- | into indolence, on account of the dislike 
ical men that sickness should be preva- existing to work. This is the reason why 
lent. In the phalanstery it would be their! our poor laws have aggravated the mis- 
interest to eradicate all disease, because | chief and increased pauperism. 
physicians would not reccive their fees) M. Considerant has drawn in his lee- 
directly from their patients, but would ob- | tures an enchanting picture of the incal- 
tain a share from a particular fund at the  culable amount of happiness to which man 
end of the year; and this share would be | can attain after the lapse of a few gener- 
inereased ia proportion to the salubrity of ations by the adoption of Fourier’s sorial- 
the phalanx. Another advantage flows|ism. He did not venture, however, to 
from this regulation, which is, that all | ‘display the whole of the prospect to bis 
patients, whatever be their rank in soci- | | auditors, for fear of exciting their inered- 
ety, would be equally well attended | ulity. 
to; that the physicians would be con-| One of the most mighty resujts of the 
stantly and anxiously engaged in pane establishment of this new social order 
ing the health of their fellow citizens, | ‘would be the substitution of industrious 
and that their object would not be confined and pacific armies of different descriptions, 


to cure existing disorders, but they would | for the hostile and descriptive armies now | 


seek to anticipate the eruption of epidem-| on foot. These industrious armies would 
ies, &c. by the prescription and adoption | be employed in planting mountains strip- | 


of sanatory measures, and the promotion ped of timber by our improvidence ; in| 





. a. | 
| famine and mendicity, the scourges of all 


Such 
But, we would 


Is this wretehed ob- 


famine, devoured by disease, is this the 
king of creation?’ What infatuation! 
| Prophecy is not yet accomplished. Let 
all the nations associate ; let them form 
‘the umity of the great human family ; let 
mar employ his energy and intelligenee 
in eultivating inst@ad of devastating the 
ecrth; let him take full possession of his 
| domain, let him appropriate the whele 
| wealth that is acquired to the general 
_happiness of all, and then, indeed, he 
will deserve to be called the monarch of 
creation. 

At present he is often the very refuse 
and offal of creation, for the condition of 
the brutes is often better than his. 

We have now given the substagee of 
the majority of ideas developed by M. 
Considerant, in his course of lectures. 
We have been necessarily confined to 
giving a dry analysis of that whieh ad- 
mits and demands a more minute and 
_ lengthened slescription, and a more attrac- 
tive style. 

We trust that the brief sketch which 
we have given of this new kind of secial- 
a will remove sOme of the prejudices 

which probably exist against Fourier’s 
theory. It will be seen that it is simple 
|} and natural, and analogous to whatever 
‘exists. No doubt the majority of our 
readers will remain ineredulous with re- 
spect to the practicability of the sys- 

‘tem, and they will say on reading the 
| sketch, it is all very fine in theory bat you 
‘cannot realize it! Nevertheless we ean- 
not help thinking that the serious and at- 
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tentive reader will regard Fourierism as | 
less extravagant than he might have been 

led to suppose on a superficial view of 
the subject, and that there are ideas and | 
truths contained in the system which de- 

serve the notice and investigation of all 

men of sense and reflection. A great 

number of intelligent men have embraced 

the theory abroad, and entertain the hope 

of seeing it soon carried into practice. 

Fourier tried in vain for thirty years to 

have an experiment made of his plan. His 

followers still demand it. Whether they 

will be successful in France remains to be 

seen. In America it appears they have 

already founded phalansteries on a small 

scale: the future must determine their 
success or failure. Owing to the limited 

compass of this article, we have abstained 

from giving a description of Fourier's 

metaphysical theory, respecting universal 

unity between God, Man, and Nature, on 

which he founds his social system. Nor 

have we spoken of the mechanism of 
government, education, and commerce in 

the system; neither have we had the 

space for inserting Fourier’s strictures on 

past history and present society. Let not 

our readers therefore condemn the system 

because they find the short sketch which 

we have given unsatisfactory ; but let them 

examine it more profoundly before they 

reject it. 

We are convinced that it is impossible 
to do justice to so vast a system in a space 
so limited as that to which we have 
been confined. We shall therefore defer 
the verdict we pronounce till we know 
more of the subject, and we counsel the 
impartial reader to do the same. 

AN EMIGRANT’S BLESSING. 


BY MACKAY. 








“ Farewell, England ! — blessings on thee, 
Stern and niggard as thou art; 

Harshi¢, mother, thou hast used me, 

And my bread thou hast refused me ; 
But ‘tis agony to part. 

’T will pass over; for I would not 
Bear again what I could tell — 

Half the ills that I have suffered, 
Though I loved thee twice as well. 

So — my blessings on thee, England, 
And a long and last farewell. 


Other regions will provide me 
Independence for my age ; 
Recompense for hard exertion — 
For my children the reversion 
Of a goodly heritage. 
England — this thou couldst not give me; 
England, pamperer of squires — 
Landlord-ridden, pride-encumbered, 
Quencher of the poor man’s fires : — 
But, farewell |! — my blessing on thee, 
Thou art country of my sires. 


Though I love, I’m glad to fly thee ; 
Who would live in hopeless toil — 
Evil-steeped, and ill-exampled, 
Pressed and jostled, crushed and trampled, 
Jnterloper on the soil — 


- 
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If there were one other country 
Where an honest man might go, 

Winning corn-fields from the forest — 
All his own, too — blow by blow ? 

Farewell, England — I regret thee, 
But my tears refuse to flow. 


Haply o’er the southern ocean 
I shall do my part, to rear 
A new nation, Saxon-blooded, 
Which with plenty crowned and studded, 
To its happy children dear, 
Shall eclipse thy fame, O England! 
Taught and warned alike by thee ; 
Mightier with unshackled commerce, 
Mightier in her men more free, 
Mightier in her virgin vigor, 
And her just equality. 


But, farewell ! — my blessing on thee ! 
Never till my latest day, 











palpable. The little old woman paused, 
mused, and at last the fire burned. She 
bethought of the indignity to the pulpit, 
the subject, the doctor, and herself, by so 
gross a materialization of the ‘* moral 
| lever,”’ and, bursting with indignation, 
she asked, ‘* Do you mean to tell me that 
Dr. Chalmers would preach a hale hour 
| about a poker.’’ — Manchester Examiner. 





I> “ Boy, run up stairs to No. —, 
‘and bring down my baggage— hurry, I'm 
labout moving,”’ said a tall, meat-axe 
|looking person to a waiter, at one of our 
crack hotels. 

‘* What is your baggage, massa—what 
\is het”? 

‘* Why, three pistols, a pack of cards, 
a bowie-knife and a night shirt. You'll 
find them all under my pillow.”’ 








| 








Shall my memory cease to ponder 

On thy fate, where’er I wander; — 
Never shall I cease to pray 

That thy poor may yet be happy ; 
That thy rich their pride may quell ; 

That thou may'st in peaceful progress 
All thy misery dispel ; 

Queen of nations — once their model — 
God be with thee! Fare-thee-well!” 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, frand, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 

| the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
| application of Christian principles, of Universa) 
| justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Care ror THe Fairn. The ecclesias- Da. CHannine. 


tical tribunal of Santiago has issued a! or 


warrant for the arrest of Cubi, a teacher | THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


of phrevology and animal magnetism—/ The sentimental prattle which we 
the object being to prevent the growth of] ohen hear put forth on this subject can 
materialism and heresy ! 


16 Aoory Otel {never deceive any intelligent werking- 
A Lroat Joxe. “Well, George,” | man. They who have had the most 
asked a friend of a young lawyer, who | experience of labor, under the present 
had been ‘* admitted ”’ about a year, ‘‘how | arrangements of society, are the best able 
do you like your new professien!’’ The/to forma correct estimate of its. charac- 
reply was accompanied by a brief sigh to| 4... and we shall find them snanimous 
suit the octasion —‘‘my profession is}. ’ Sa 
much better than my practice.” in the opinien, that manual industry as 
: now organized, imposes the severest bur- 


Suaxsrrare’s Hovse. The present dens, and that nothing but the spur of 
proprietors of the place of our great| uecessity could induce them to submit to 
poet’s birth, are, it appears, compelled to jts infliction. 


sell it by the terms of the will of a for- , ; 
mer owner. The house is a freehold, | We do .net: deny, that labor in ithe 


and is valued at something like two thous- | #PPoinved destiny of man. We know 
and pounds. ‘This valuation has been! that it is the condition ef every thing 
formed on the number of visitors. In | valuable in our earthly life. In this poiat 


1846, it was caleulated that something et ee me 
like three thousand people had visited the of view, — considered abstractly, — eon- 


house, though not more than two thous- sidered in relation to the essential nature 
and five hundred had entered their names | of man,— without reference to any ac- 
in the book kept for the purpose. The | tual arrangements for its performance, 
house will be sold by auction in the} jahor js certainly the worthy funetion of 
course of the summer, and one or two H aon f ; ae ae 
enthusiastic Jonathans have already ar- | ° BREA * sectee mS eparneter- 
tived from America determined to see|imed by its dignity than its usefulness. 
what dollars can do in taking it away. —| Nor do we doubt, in the slightest degree, 
Daily News. that under the existing miserable organ- 
"Tl gatsole adi 3 zation of civilized industry, there are 
Anecpnore or Dr, Cuaumers. There many individuals toiling a fields, 
was a little old woman in the city of 4 ksh 4 ; 
Glasgow, who moeh admired Dr. Chal-| #8 WOFKsHops, an factories, who can 
mers, and diligently attended ail his ser-| claim the possession of those traits of 


mons, on Sundays and week days, character which alone give dignity or 
whether they were doctrinal or practical, | worth to any human being. We expect 
theological or astronomical. One day|. } f > 
she came home in great perplexity. Dr.|™ general, to find more robust sense, as 
Chalmers had dwelt much on a ** moral | Well as more robust museles, in the sun- 
lever,’’ with which he wished to uplift, burnt tiller of the soil, than in the effem- 


7 7). . 
human nature. What a ‘ moral lever’ inate vender of ribbands and laces behind 
was, the little old woman could not di-| 


vine. A friend took the poker, and a city counter, or the pale-faeed copier of 
placed it on the bars of the grate, trying | legal instruments in an attorney's office ; 
to realize the ideal, and make the imagery | but, it surely does not follow from this, 
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that there is any more intrinsic dignity, | 
than there is pecuniary profit, in toiling 
for the benefit of another, as a part of the 
money-making machinery of Civilization. 





lt only proves the elastic foree of human 
nature, which often assumes forms of 
beauty and exeellence, under the most 
depressing and deadening circumstances. 

There cannot be any dignity, every one 
will admit, in the condition of a negro, 
sweltering in the heat of a Southern 
corn-field, in obedience to the whip of the 
driver. Nor is a gang of Irishmen delv- | 
ing in the mud and elay of a mew road, a 
particularly sublime spectacle. But the 
slave and the Irishman are not the only 
persons who illustrate the dignity of la- 
bor, in a subversive sense. Compared to 
the true idea of human industry, the con- 
dition in which beings who imitate the | 
Creator in calling forth objects of value 
vught to be found, it may be said, that 
every man, who is obliged to part with a 


portion of the produets of his labor, with- 
out a just equivalent, — who is working at 
the will of another on soil which he does 
not own, — who is forced tu compete with 
machinery which he cannot control, — and 
who is cramped in any of his natural 
faculties and aspirations, by the hardships 
of his daily toil, is in a degraded state. 
He has been defranded of an important 
portion of his natural rights. A false 
order of society has taken from him his 
birthright, aad no honeyed words can 
compensate him for the injury. 

We notice an article on this subject in 
the Christian Citizen, which we dare say 
was written with the best intentions, for 
it is a paper distinguished for its humane 
and benevolent character, but which dis- 
plays as great blindness to the actual | 
condition of labor, as if it came from 
the pen of some idle dreamer within the | 
walls of a University. The writer says: | 

‘* To us there is no more pitiable object | 
than a man bemoaning over his work-| 
bench, that he is doomed to a life of toil : | 
looking with feelings of envy at those’ 
who have nothing to do, or rather at those | 
who do nothing, and making himself| 
miserable by repining at his lot. And yet} 


such pitiable objects are to be met with | 
every day. We ean nowhere turn our| 
eyes without beholding scores of discon- | 
tented workers, tugging at the oars of| 
existence and filling the air with mur-| 
murs against the allotment of Providence | 
whieh has consigwed theth to a position | 


in the great life ocean, in which they 


_good things which the labor of all cre-| of man. 


which the labor of all produces. 


_give them a. splendid independence for) due. 
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can be removed until the desponding one | tare would this planet present to us but 
has learned to realize the truth that labor| for work. What a desert would this 
is not a curse — that this beautiful earth| earth be, and what miserable wretches 
of ours, teeming as it is with blessings, | would be its inhabitants, bat for this. 
is not a vast prison-house into whieh the Every furrew that has been turned, every 
largest proportion of its inhabitants are | seed that has been planted, every habita- 
sent as convicted felons, doomed to) tion that has been built, every mine that 
‘hard labor for life’; but rather as an} has been opened, every marsh that has 
‘inalienable homestead,’ where all may been drained, every garment that has 
repose upon the bosom of a common | been woven, every sheepskin that has 
parent, and be equal partakers in the! been tanned, has added somewhat to the 
good things which the labor of all cre- happiness and the comfort and conveni- 
ates.”” ence, net of one man alone, bat of ALL 
; men. Not a blow that has been struck 

But the writer cannot intend to say! since Noah spiked together the gopher- 
that ‘*this beautiful earth of ours is| wood timbers of the ark, has been in 
‘ow aninclienable homestead, where aux) Vain ; but all have bad an effect in making 
the desert places glad with beauty ; the 
, | wilderness to blossom as the rose ; to ele- 
parent, and be EQUAL PARTAKERS in the) vate, refine, and bless the whole family 
The servant who held the 
ates."’ The very reverse of this is the Plough when Cincinnatus was called to 
case. ‘The sun scarce shines upon a field preside over the afte of s nation, was 
oo - |no less honorably engaged than his mas- 

of toil, in which the laborer may claim ter: the men who built the dykes where 
a permanent home, as his inalienable; Venitian argosies might land their pre- 
right. In most countries, he is unable | cious freights, were no less worthily en- 
to own a foot of landed property, and gaged, than the merchants whose carnage 
prise prompted them to the exploring of 
there is no one, in which from disease or! gistant climes. The humblest shipwright 
accident or misfortune, he is not liable to. who drove oakum into the seams of the 
be driven out from any litile Para-|‘‘ Pinta,”’ was rendering as effective ser- 


dise whieh be may have created fox him-| Vice to the world, és the Bberal seve- 


_ | reigns of Castile, who gave her to 
self, and to be kept from entering it| Columbus for the prosecution of his dar- 


again, not indeed by the flaming sword of ing schemes of discovery in unknown 
the angels, but by the grim Wessengers of seas.”” 

the law. Nor does any one suppose that, But what is the just inference? Not 
all are equal partakers of the good things that the condition of the laborer is one of 
A dignity, but that he deserves far more 
large fortune is a good thing. Ability to’ than he gets, both of emolument and re- 
endow colleges, found hospitals, patron-| nown. Every word in the above well- 


may repose upon the besom of a common 


| ize science, colleet libraries and picture turned paragraph, applies to the labor of 


galleries, is a very good thing. The the slave and the famished Irishman, no 
Lowell and Manchester factory girls have | less than to the operatives of Old or New 
earned fortunes in their day which would England. Give the laborer, then, his 
If he is equah to Cincinnatus, the 
life, under an equitable organization of Venitian merchants, and the Castilian 
industry ; but the avails have gone to a sovereigns, as we assuredly believe he is, 
few lucky individuals, who have more ;hen place him in a social position corres- 
already than they know what to do with, ponding to his services and deserts. But 
while they who have produced the wealth jt is cold comfort, when he asks for the 
are to be put off with the wretched substantial goods of life, to present him 
sophistry, that the indulgence of com- with the flowers of rhetoric; when he is 


| plaint at snch a state of things, is ‘‘ one | clamorous for the means of physical inde- 


of the most prolifie sources of human pendence, of educating his children, and 
misery.”’ |deing justice to his own nature, to tell 
The following passage, no doubt, tells | him that in reality, he is an eminent phi- 
the truth, and tells it foreibly and elo- Janthropist, and belongs to the glorious 
qnently. /company of human benefactors. It is 
* All labor is true philanthropy ; pity | like persuading poor Christopher Sly 
it is that all who labor do not see it, and that he is a great lord. 


that all who are labored for do not appre- | The writer winds up with an exhorta- 


ciate it. We call it philanthropy when a | tion to this effect. 
man endows a single church; when) 


must ‘pull or drown,’ while they behold) wealth gives of its abundance the funds | 


**To no laborer would we say, * be 


upoh its margin the children of idleness; for a school or a hospital; we call it | content,’ for contentment may lead to 
and ease, sporting their lives away like | philanthropy when a man, in imitation of | Inaction ; but we would say to all, be 
summer insects, apparently in the enjoy-| his Divine Master, goes about doing cheerful, be proud of what you are, and 


ment of the highest pleasures of exist- 
ence, free from its sorrows, its trials, and 
Its cares. 

** Such a state of mind, which the ex- 
perience of every one tells him is bat too 
common, is one of the most prolific 
sources of human misery ; and although 
easy to be accounted for, is nevertheless 
most difficult to remove; and it never 


good, —and it is; but yet is there no| what you can do. Limit not your ideas 
other philanthropy? Most certainly. A | of life to the narrow boundaries of your 
| philanthropy that endows al? churches, af shop or field, but only by the vast inte- 
| schools, al/ hospitals, and which is con-| rests of humanity. Fee) that every blew 
‘tinually engaged in doing good;—a_ that you strike is not for the bread you 
| philaathropy which coined metal does not eat and the clothes that cover you alone, 
and cannot pay for;—a_ philanthropy but for the good of ail men, now and 
| which is ever active, ever omnipresent — | hereafter. Feel that the mark you may 
; the philanthropy of work. What a pie-| make upon yoor age, though it were only 


taee Ae 


poms. 
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all the cycles of eternity ; that your labor respondent of the New York Courier and 
is of the highest, inasmuch as it was. Enquirer :— 


ordained by the Almighty ; that there is| 
no truer heroism than in bringing from | 
the crude material of nature, forms and | 
fabrics for the comfort and convenience of 
your fellows. Then every hour will | 
bring to you a far higher reward than the 
money-wages of the week. You can 
stand then unabashed in the presence of 
those you have deemed the greatest. 


You will fee = : 
I ‘sion and richness of the wares, and to 


‘* Entering from Basnett street, the spa- 
chief department becomes at once appar- 


brillianey, variety and order,which at first 
sight appears rather ideal than actual.— 


“ That though on hamely fare ye dine, 

Wear hoddia gray and a’ that.’ | spectator perceives spread before him all 
that you are a true man, engaged in a that is beautiful and superb in the gor- 
true man’s work. Your coarse cap, | geous productions of the silk and satin 
though it be of paper, will be more wel-|looms of England and France — the 
come than a victor’s laurels or an empe- | showy fabrics of India and China — the 
ror’s crown, and the apron, though of| well-known Poplin manufactures of the 
sackcloth or leather, you will prize as a| Emerald Isle, with their ever-varying 
badge of a higher nobility than robes of | tints and enduring texture — the admirable 
ermine or the costliest fabrics of the laces of Nottingham and Limerick, of 
loom.”’ | Brussels and Valenciennes— the carpets 


, : ‘of Kidderminster, so justly celebrated 
We should like to know how the pious for mellowness of hue, and stubborn 


capitalist, whose money sets the laborer strength—the rich floor coverings of 


at work, would receive a similar exhorta- | ae on ~ ae — oon ’ 
' a and, in fact, every uct 0 needle 
Gee ~ take up with the “* moral sub-| 14 'the loom, which, in the artistic pro- 
lime,”’ instead of a corporate and a cor- | gress of the day, either taste can invent, 
pulent dividend. The language is well or ingenuity execute. Passing through 
meant, we doubt not, and hence we would | this oe Cy nt 
crowded with elegantly dre urchas- 

_ ae severely. But We | ers, the spectator finds that io but 
cannot imagine how any man could use | entered upon the vestibule of the structure, 
it, who ever looked with his eyes open | and turning off at the end upon the left, 
on the condition of the laboring man in| he is led to the four departments fronting 
Civilization. To talk to a hard-working Church-street, which exhibit to his — 
, . fresh scenes of splendor and variety.— 

laborer, who depends on his daily wages | Crowded likewise to excess, the business 
for his daily bread, who is enticed to of these departments proceeds with aston- 
intemperance and dissipation by the very ishing rapidity; and the observer sees 
anxiety which he suffers, who has no SPaTkling everywhere around him the,un- 
, folded fabrics of Great Britain and the 

prospect when overtaken by disease Or (ontinent, of India and China; while the 
misfortune, for he does not hope to live order, silence and celerity of the attend- 


to old age, but the alms-house or private | nts, impart to the scene an air more of 


. aon 9 
charity, and who is shut out by the inex- | mechanical order than volition. 


orable laws of fashion from what are | ; 
| The arrangements for the physical and 
regarded — falsely we know, but that . 
; intellectual well-being of the attendants 

alters not the cuse--as the highest | 


— : of the Institution, are on the most liberal 
social privileges, —to talk to him, we) 


; 1 ‘seale. They are certainly far superio 
say, about his sublime, heroic position, as | y a . 
Ay , | to the advantages which civilization usual- 
giving a higher reward than the money-| : 
5 .” | ly affords to the servants of capital. Like 
wages of the week, seems to be nothing , 
A /many other admirable plans, which are 
short of absurd. Give him an abundant | * ape ; 
] ; . | how growing into public favor, they are 
supply of his material wants, place him 


; - ; . , an anticipation of the social form called 
in the same social position with the rich ,, 

; Guarantyism, and may serve to illustrate 
man with whom he co-operates, and you 


titih thin "timetables Ws ties on le ell the magnificent order and harmony whieh 
a n e} Pi ty 
aiak oe ani wile ott eek ana) will abound when society is wholly organ- 


Until then, such advice reminds us of the 0 bey he. pring at eaten, 
It will not be many years before arrange- 


sapient question of the French princess, | mente of on equality Ubesel chashane, te 


who on being told of the discontent of | . , 
the poor that were starving for the want! apie aie eenany Caneae 
a 7 (ed; they are apart of the debt which 


of bread, inquired why they did not at | Capital aegis ta Tae’. ind sot wll 


cope. on sb | a sense of justice in their hearts, will take 
é. i care that the demand be promptly met. 

THE CROMPTON HOUSE. |The organization of Crompton House 
This is a magnificent mercantile estab- | presents the germ of Attractive Industry. 
lishment in Liverpool, into which many of | We presume that a situation there, al- 
the ideas of social improvement that dis- though requiring uncommon promptness, 
tinguish the present age have been intro- energy, and method, is deemed a privi- 
duced with gratifying success. The lege. With such instances before their 
material beauty and order of this commer- | eyes, how can men be so stone-blind to 





a scratch, will widen and deepen through | cial palace are thus described by a cor- the glaring defects in our present arrange- 


ciousness, harmony, and effect of the) 
ent to the visiter, presenting a display of 
Disposed in every position of light and. 
shade best calculated to reveal the profu- | 


| aid the exercise of choice, the bewildered | 





ments, or so obstinately incredulous as to 

the practicability of vast social improve- 
/ments!— We are glad to receive from 
‘the Courier and Enquirer such a valuable 
illustration of the power of combined in- 
dustry, and assure it that one such des- 
eription of facts will have more weight 
‘than all its interminable wranglings 
against the doctrine of Association. 


| 7 had now the pleasure of being con- 
ducted over those wings of the building 
assigned to the domestic use of the large 
‘corps of superintendents and assistants 
| (both male and female) engaged in the 
‘establishment ; and never has it been my 
| lot to see anything designed with greater 
'regard to health, cleanliness and comfort, 
/physical and intellectual, than the ar- 
‘rangements of whom I may truly call, 
the humane, considerate, and enlightened 
_proprietors. The entire strength of the 
establishment consists of about one hund- 
| red and fifty individuals of both sexes, all 
| of whom are lodged upon the premises 
| with the most liberal regard to supplying 
| the wants and comforts of a home, to fur- 
|nishing the means of mental improve- 
'ment, the promoting of social intercourse, 
/and the cultivation of all those impulses 
to honorable action which mould and dig- 
‘nify the moral character. Early and 
“Strenuous advocates of the claims of 
| young persons employed behind counters 
\for necessary and rational intermission 
| from toil, and contending, maugre the ob- 
stinacy of the selfish, and the apprehen- 
| sions of the fearful, that it was the sol- 
‘emn duty of employers to limit the 
amount of labor exacted from their assist- 
ants, and not only to allot time for, bat 
/to contribate to their personal comfort 
/and mental culture, the proprietors of 
Compton House were foremost in promot- 
ing the early closing scheme, and have 
since continued to act upon it with honor 
to themselves, and the happiest effects 
upon the health and enjoyments of the 
| recipients of their liberality. 

‘** Scrutinizing the various rooms allot- 
ted for the nse of the large and numerous 
‘household, | was much struck with the 
adinirable plan upon which the sanatory 


| 


|regulations of the establishment are 
| founded, and the serupulous care with 
| which they are observed. The various 
sleeping apartments are large and light 
|-——kept in a state of the most perfect 
| cleanliness, and thoroughly ventilated. 
| The dining room is a long and spacious 
apartment, in which the assistants dine 
‘in parties of one-third at a time. The 
general sitting-roum is a fine, commodious 
| apartment, for the general use of all the 
male assistants after business hours; but 
'good manners, and an abstinence from 
turbulence, declamation and disturbance, 
| are indispensible passports. Adjoining is 
the Didksnneiantiatn room, elegant- 
ly furnished. 

‘* The Library, however, to the intelli- 
gent visiter, is the most attractive feature 
| in the social arrangements of the place. 
| It is a light and handsome apartment, up- 
'ward of thirty feet long, and fitted up in 
la style of the most perfect comfort, ap- 
|proaching to luxury. It possesses a 
\chuice collection of upwards of twelve 
| hundred volumes, which are daily being 
added tu, besides a number of daily and 
other journals, and some of the best pe- 
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riodicals of the day. Upon the termina-| 
tion of the day’s labor, all the young men 
have free and uninterrupted access, and 
through from that period until eleven o’- 
clock, (the hour at which the doors are 
finally closed) their time may be applied 
as they like. It is creditable to them to 
be able to say that the library and read- 
ing room are freely resorted to in the 
evening. For the accommodation of such 
of thein as have a taste for an indulgence 
in the weed, a comfortable smoking 
room is provided, though the proprietors 
do not encourage the practice. ‘The ap- 
prentices, who are numerous, are located 
in another ramification of the building, 
and not allowed the smallest social con- 
tact with their associates ; but suitable 
amusements during the hours of relaxa- 
tion are amply provided, and that restric- 
tion upon youths is one which unques- 
tionably will be found to operate benefi- 
cially. The ladies’ apartments under the 
superintendence of a matron, are situated 
in a healthy wing of the building, and 
the most delicate attention is paid to their 
wants and wishes. A medical gentleman 
who is entrusted with the general health 
of the establishment, paid by the inspec- 
tors, makes a daily call, and reports upon 
the convalescence of the assistants.’’ 


CAPITAL, [TS RIGHTS. 
There are some professed friends of a 
Social Reform, who object to the Theory 
of Association, on account of the pay- 
ment of a third of the nett profits of in- 
dustry to Capital. They see the unjust 
advantage taken by Capital in present 
society, == that legis/ation, labor, man- 
hood is subjected to the power of meney, 
and they suppose ‘hai the same evils will 
be perpetuated in Association. 

These suppositions would be but too well 
founded if anything akin to our existing 
system of usury, or to the modes of dis- 
tribution in the joint-stock companies of 
Civilization were adopted in the new So- 
cial order. Usury every where makes 
labor poor. Whether the working clas- 
ses live or not, the same rents, and the 
same interest are demanded; with this 
difference, only, that the broker, the 


banker, or the landlord converts the poor, 


man’s necessities into his opportunities. 
If the farmer can realize but one per 
cent. from the culture of his farm, he 
must pay six per cent. at least, for the, 
use of capital to carry it on. 

In Association, on the contrary, no 
dividends are declared ta either labor or. 
capital, till the guaranties of the means. 
of education for every child, and of sup- 
port for the aged, the infirm, and unfor- | 
tunate are paid for, and then, only one-| 
third of the profits. In existing society, 
capital is paid its ‘‘ pound of flesh,”’ at 
all hazards, —and in the United States, 
according to government statistics, allows 
to Jabor but two hundred millions of 
dollars, as its share of the eleven hun-| 
dred millions, which it annually produces. 


It is no small gain to labor, therefore, to | 


| bution 
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be guarantied by the principles of distri- 
adopted in Association, two- 
thirds of its yearly production, instead 
of two-elevenths. 

Again, the usury of the civilized money 
lender, is no criterion by which to judge of 
distribution to capital in the Combined Or- 
der. ‘The man of a smal! amount of capi- 
tal is always paid the minimum interest, 
while the man of a large fortune will re- 
The handred dol- 
lars is paid its six per cent., — the hundred 
thousand, if the possessor owns a bank, 
where his capital is but nominally invest- 
ed, or where he issues; as is not uncom- 
monly done, his sévén-dollar notes of 
‘* promise to pay,”’ for every dollar that 
he really can command, his usury may 
double his wealth within two or three 
Large aggregations of Capital in 
present society always have a correspond- 


ceive the maximum. 


vears. 


ing advantage over the small fortune. 
No regard is paid to the claims of the 
‘* weak upon the strong,’’ nor to the law 
of distributive justice. ‘‘Get money,” 
honestly if you can, but at al] events get 
it,’’ is the practical maxim of our cormor- 
ant commercial times. ‘*’To him that 
hath much is given, and to him that hath 
not is taken away,’’ even what from merit, 
justice or dependence, should be awarded 
to him. 

But because the present system of 
usury is false, 
makes itself rich at the expense of labor, 
itdoes not follow, that Capital has not 
rights, nor that a just system of distribu- 
tion may not be devised, which, while it 
pays to present effort a full equivalent, 
shall at the same time, give to Capital all 
it has contributed in production. 

Capital is dried labor that has not all 
been consumed. [It is industry embodied 
in improvements, incarnated in the pro- 
ductive forces of nature, or mingled 
with the soil. It is work performed the 
last year, ora century ago. Without it, 
society would immediately sink down to 
Savagism, and the contributions of the 
world’s fathers, the inheritance from past 
generations be exchanged for the cave 
and arrow of Nimrod. 

Productive Industry would be next to 


or heeause Monopoly 


‘impossible without the aid of Capital, or 


the improvements and implements which 
Capital represents. 

The pioneer settler, even with the aid 
of his stock of tools, and the motive 
power and machinery which past labor 
will enable him to apply, has a hard, un- 
grateful and unprofitable industrial career. 
But a man of the next generation, with 
his improvements, and with less severe 
industry than the former employed, 
would supply himself with the comforts 
and the luxuries of life. It is Capital, 
or past labor, that gives him ‘the advan- 
tage over the pioneer. If then Capital 
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produces in the hands of another more 
than could be created withont it, has not 
its just possessor an indefeasible right to a 
share in the productions of industry, ren- 
dered successfu! or bountiful, through its 
instrumentality’ The individual or the 
State permitted to use the inheritance of 
fraternity, the premium awarded to skill, 
the gift of friendship or love, as the 
means of making labor attractive or profi- 
table, is certainly indebted, in strict jas- 
tice, to the Capitalist or the stock-hold- 
ders, for the amount that past industry 
has contributed to the work of creation. 
At least, Capital may justly claim of the 
State or of the iadividual, for whose 
benefit it has been appropriated, as much 
labor in return, as was expended in the 
production of the investment. 

This principle of usury is in striet ac- 
cordance with the law of absolute justice, 
and is the fulfilment of the maxim of 
John C. Calhoun, namely; “* What a 
man creates is his own against the wni- 
verse.”’ It is but a recognition of the 
rights of past labor, allowing the produc- 
er to draw from the storehouse of indus- 


try, an equivalent for the contributions 


from his toil in previous years. 

The catastrophe which labor soffers 
under the existing modes of distribution, 
arises not so much from the recognition 
of the right to receive a certain per-centum, 
as from the fact, that deeds, mortgages, 
certificates of stock, and so forth, are 
immortalized, or recognized as ef equa) 
worth, after the owner may have drawn 
from present labor the full value of his 
investment, and the improvements, the 
machinery, the instrumentalities of indus- 
try which they represent, may have been 
worn out and destroyed. Under this sys- 
tem usury becomes a vivlation of the law, 
‘* what a man sows that shall he also 
reap’’ — the certificates of Stock are no 
longer the sign of invested Jabor, and 
the dividend to Capital is no longer an 
equivalent for the industry of another. 
By endowing Capital with the attribute of 
immortality, and paying for its use after 
the dried labor which it stands for is all 
consumed, usury becomes robbery. Jus- 
tice demands that usury or interest shall 
cease, after the improvements which are 
signified by the Capital stock, are super- 


_seded or destroyed. All fictitious Capi- 


tal should receive a (fictitious dividend 
only. If nature awards to the old, fee- 
ble, worn out laborer a harvest in the 
exact ratio of his industry, why not also 
apply the law of exact compensation 
to the machine, and cease to pay usury 
for a thing that has gone out of use ? 
When the Rights of Capital, and no 
more nor less, shall be secured, there 
will be a graduated scale of interest, not 
by giving six per cent. to the five hun- 
dred dollars, and fifty to the handred 
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thousand, but by allowing a large divi-| stowed. A better era is dawning upon | township,) in a manner which shall endan- 
dend to the invested labor of the last the civilization of Christendom. All hail} ger no present interest, which shall not 


year, but an ever decreasing dividend, or |to its advent! Honor and sympathy be 


theirs who are the heralds of its ap- appeal to the revolutionary spirit of mod- 


interest, upon the principle of Arithmeti- proach ! ”” ern times, and which shall demand no 


cal Retrogression, in proportion to the age | /extension of the movement, until its trath 
and amount of the Capital Stock. In| We do not think that Associationists | and excellence shall be made evident 


other words the law of the Series, which ca justly be charged with “ exaggera- | by irresistible demonstration. Whatever 
pervades all nature, all forms of move-  tion’’ or *‘ harshness,’’ in their statements | views may be entertained of the theoreti- 
ment, must be applied to the modes of with regard to the evils which flow from | cal doctrines of Associationists, we think 
Distribution to Capital and Labor. | what is admitted to be ‘* an mipeRFecT and | jt must be conceded on all sides, that the 

We may resume this subject in a|corrueT Civilization.’’ Ou the contrary, 
future article. 





practical methods which they propose 
| the guarded and measured language | are discreet, constructive, peacefnl, and 
| which they use concerning existing evils, | that in no case, can they be charged 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER ON as. 


SOCIATION — REY. DR. GANNETT’S| 

VIEWS. 

The July number of the Christian Ex- | 
aminer,—the time-honored organ of the 
Unitarians in Boston,—contains an article 
on “The Religious Aspect of the| 
Times,’’ which we infer, from the initials | 
appended to it, is from the pen of the 
Rev. E. S. Gannett. The name of 
the author alone is a sufficient guaranty, 
that his remarks have proceeded from a 
spirit of kindness, of justice, and of con-' 
scientious zeal for the interests of human- 
ity. While we appreciate, at its full 
value, the tone of earnestness, of respect- 
ful criticism, in which his strictures are 
put forth, — so different from the flippant 
and superficial manner, in which the ef- 
forts of Associationists are often spoken 
of—we are compelled to believe that 
some expressions in his article would 
have been stricken out, if he had exam- 
ined more thoroughly the aims and char- 
acter of the movement, on which he com- 
ments. 

After alluding to those persons who 
are ‘“‘Jed into an exaggeration of the 
evils which flow from an imperfect and | 
corrupt civilization,” and ‘* who essay the | 
exemplification of some impracticable | 
theory, or heap upon their age still harsh- 
er reproaches than it deserves,” Mr. | 
Gannett continues : 


‘**As men and Christians, we cannot’ 
help admiring the purpose of the ‘ Asso- | 
ciationists,’ on whom has been Javished so | 
much weak ridicule, while we believe their | 
methods of social reform fallacious and 
mischievous. Nay, in every attempt to| 
vindicate for the laboring and suffering | 
classes a right to share in the bounties, 
ef that Providence which offers health, | 
knowledge, and joy to every one of our 
race, we recognize an element of human- | 
ity and a regard to justice that may atone | 
for many of the sad mistakes committed by 
our modern philanthropists. We esteem | 
it an occasion of rejoicing, when we see | 
persons of intelligence and worth en- 
gaged in advocating the claims and in 
lightening the burdens of those who con- 
stitute the foundation on which the struc- 
ture of society is raised, and who have 
been regarded in past times as a mere 
foundation, on which, provided it was 
strong enough to bear the smperincum- | 
bent weight, no thought need be be- 


has often subjected them to the imputa-| with tending to injurious effects. Even if 
tion of lukewarmness or indifference ; and | they should not realize the anticipations of 


it is certain, that the philosophical dis-| their advocates, they would be only innox- 
crimination which they believe is demand- | jous experiments. 


ed by justice in all attempts at reform,| But we have no intention of discuse- 


has retarded the immediate progress of| ing these points at length with the Ex- 


their cause, and deprived them of the|aminer. Believing that ‘all who are 


| temporary success, which a more violent, | not against us are for us,’’ we are thank- 


more vindictive, or more reckless and ex- | fy] to see such a strong exposition of the 
travagant course would have ensured. | evils of society, in its pages, although we 
We believe that the true order of society | think that it has failed to perceive the 
is ordained by Providence, with the same|true position, which the Associative 
precision as the law of the planetary mo-| movement holds among the reforms of the 
tions, or of vegetable and anima] growth.|day. We find in the following passage, 
The human race is subject to the same/|a powerful assertion of ideas, which form 
law of progress, which, as far as we! the jife-spring of our efforts; and if we 
know, is the destiny of all created beings. | were disposed to claim as ‘‘ our own than- 
Society is an evolution of the innate| der” every coincidence of thought with 
forces of man, and must pass through | ourselves, we should say that it was only 
successive stages in its career from infan- | a reverberation of what the Associationsts 
cy to virility. Each of these stages has|have been saying for the last several 
its peculiar evils. The divine law cannot| years. It is certainly the first time that 
be ascertained or applied at once; and) we have seon such views distinetly ex- 





until this is done, there can be no true! pressed in the Christian Examiner, since 


harmonic society, no fulfilment of the|the days of Dr. Channing’s and Mr. 
destiny of man on earth. The social) Brownson’s eloquent humanitary appeals 
evils, incident to any epoch, are the dis-| in that work; but we hope it is not the 
cipline or hints of Providence, urging | last. 

man to the discovery and appreciation of 


the true social law. We are now going 
through the fifth form of human society, 
called civilization — an order marked by 
universal antagonism of interests and all 
the evils and falsities, that emanate there- 
from. In describing these evils, Asso- 


| ciationists are careful to rely upon ac- 


knowledged facts, to present each class 
of evils in its own order, and in repre- 
senting the actual abominations of society, 
to abstain from denunciation of individu- 


‘* Society needs to be reformed, if not 
‘to be remodeled. Institutions exist, 
which lift their heads above the obscurity 
of past times and affront the light of the 
present, as if in defiance of that law of 
progress which would doom them to de- 
cay. Practices abound which are as in- 
jurious as they are discreditable to hu- 
manity. Such institutions and practices, 
at direct variance with Christianity, are 
nevertheless cherished by nations which, 
with a Pharisaic ostentation, write its 
name upon the garments of their publie 
state. It is time, it was time a thousand 


als. They view humanity as a diseased | Y4tS 2g0, — how much more clearly is 


bod il ferine : it time now ! — that attention be called to 
¥, cruelly sullering from ignorance | these things, and the eyes and the con- 


and violation of the ways of God, and, | sciences of men be fastened on these fla- 
with pity and tenderness, they would in-| grant violations of God’s law, these ex- 
duce it to apply the remedy which Provi- amples of social iniquity. For what- 


; . . ever deprives a man of an enjoyment of 
dence has given to be discovered by, the the rights which are pointed out as his 
present age. by the circumstance of birth, or lays on 

Nor can their method of reform be »ima heavier burden of trouble or of 
tently considered “ falleci . | disadvantage than was intended by the 
pee J - a ee | Author of his being, is a sinful departure 
chievous. They believe from scientific frum that constitution of things which, 
examination, that the true laws of society according to the will of God, should have 
have been discovered, and they wish to prevailed on earth. It is impossible, ia 
make a practical experiment of these | CO™Pa"2g the results of modern civiliza- 


an ‘tion with the legitimate fruits of Chris- 
laws, by the organization of a small col- tianity, not to observe the glaring con- 


lection of men (a parish, a village, or a , trasts which present themselves on every 
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side. Much there is to approve, much to| to those who are devoted to its eahiey hating the establishment of a divine 
| 


admire ; but much also to condemn, de- tion, The hideous contrasts of pampered | order of society, until Universal Harme- 
plore, and eradicate. There is an im- 


mense pressure of evil, by which thou- laziness and famished industry, would no| oy shall prevail among men. 
sands, nay millions, are crushed to the lenger be presented. The howls of de- 


earth ; — factitious distinctions which spair which now go up from the mud| TRUTH FROM A GOVERNOR. 
no foundation in justice, and conven- : : : : : 
a arrangements ie which ae novels einertiins “te waaay wen The recent Convention at Chicago 


tudes in vain attempt to rise to their starvation and pestilence, would give | appears to have called forth an abundance 
proper enjoyment of the means and pur- place to the religious choral hymns of a} o¢ eloquence, as well as of good feeling. 
poses of existence. Whole classes are | united population, in which the distine-| Ty. electricity of such large masses of 


trained in sin from their birth, and the tions of character were no longer deemed | 
fair earth, whieh was built for man’s 6 men, assembled for purposes not purely 


pleasant habitation, is converted into a apoandery 7 - een: © wealth. | selfish, is usually not only of the most 
moral pest-house. Were it not for, Lhe mother, in that hour of mortal) prijjiant character, but of a healthy and 
another life, in which the Divine Right-| anguish, when she is compelled to look | refreshing influence. We doubt, how- 


eousness will see that they who have fyr the last time on the changed counte- | : 
been compelled by the ¢ireumstances of 6 ever, if any better things were uttered by 
; nance of her first-born, would be sus- 


their condition to live in the vilest degra- _""*" the collective wisdom of the Convention, 
dation here are placed under more favora- | t#ined by the gentle sympathies of friend-| than the following sentiments of Governor 
bly influences, how often should we ex-' ly hearts, instead of being doomed to) Bens of Ohio, addressed to the Commit- 


claim, — ‘ It had been good for that man bear her dead babe on her head, in a tee of the Whole on the state of the 


if he had not been born.’’’ |coarse pine coffin, to the charnel-house, Union. He virtually goes for the prinei- 


as is now done, beneath the sun of these | : —a a 
; : al fons ’ ples, for which the Associative School 
WASTE! WASTE! WASTE! brilliant summer months, almost every) are endeavoring to gain the ear of their 


Colonel Doniphan’s allusion, in his St. | week, in the humane and religious city countrymen. In the desperate struggle 
Louis speech, to the fact ‘‘ that $1,000,-| of New York.* The child, now the between Money and Man, which forms 
000 a week have been paid to sustain the| playmate of swine, and the predestined | ihe basis of modern civilization, the Gov- 
war,’’ reminds us of the charge of ex-| victim of vice, in the filthy streets of our! ornor of Ohio takes a noble stand in 
travagance which has sometimes been opulent cities, would be trained in spa-| fyor of Humanity, and announces those 
brought against Associationists, for re-| cious nurseries, allowed to expand his pregnant ideas, which followed to their 
quiring one half that sum for the estab-| senses amidst flowers and perfumes and | resy)ts, must necessarily lead to a new So- 
lishment of an experimental Phalanx, | gardens and fields teeming with green and | gig) Order. The perception of the wrong 
which shall illustrate the practical opera- golden vegetation, and submitted to every | done to the laborer, of the futility of 
tion, on a small scale, of a social order| beautiful and efficient influence than can} 4) physical improvements which do not 
in accordance with universal laws. When | refine his affections and purify and elevate | insure the prosperity of the masses, of 
will men begin to open their eyes upon) his heart.— But hopes like these, it) the need of guarantying to “ every in- 
their true position in civilization! The | seems, are only the day-dreams of foolish | gustrious man ot family, a FULL SUPPLY 
sum of money thus wantonly thrown) young men and women, who indulge in| of the necessaries and comrorts of life, 
away in a single week, would be more | the visions of ‘‘ a senseless Socialism,’ | .5 that gacu may have AMPLE LEISURE to 
than sufficient to submit the most impor-|and deserve reproach and contempt for | geyote to the cultivation and perfection of 
tant ideas now before the public mind, | their want of loyalty to the present order) his Moral, Social, and Intellectual pow- 
to the test of practical experiment.|of society, which is represented as the | ers,”” is the first step towards the organi- 
Money thrown away! Nay, worse. It) wisdom of ages. Very well. We are! js:ion of Attractive Industry, on the prin- 
goes to bring destruction by loathsome) content. No doubt more glory could be | ciple of united interests. The great 
diseases to our brave young men, whose | gained by “ slaying a Mexican,’’ and help- | object of Associationists could not be 
bones are now mouldering on the sickly | ing to spend a portion of the $1,000,000 | hotter stated than in the following brief 
banks of Mexican rivers, to throw bomb-|a week. Meantime, we _ shall 


























not statements of Governor Bebb. We are 
shells and red-hot shot into the peaceful | be enticed or driven from our purpose of surprised that the religious and political 


circles of women with their babes, to) _ 








— —— ———— | conservators of public morality in New 
consame by fire the products of buman bh Yesterday, about noon, three women, poorly | York have not been down upon it before 
toil and skill, and to call forth in the | dressed, one of them shoeless, and two or three tits Let the Goremet of GO ee 
bosoms of brother men, swelling with | little children with them, passed up Fiftieth | 
the same crimson tide of human feeling, | street, from the Third avenue, to the burial 
The | ground. One of them held with her hand a 


times a bit of white cotton is thrown over the 

remains of the dead. Now and then, at mid- 
: ! , | plain pine coffin on the crown of her head, and | night, one or even two vans with corpses will 
value, which is thus prostituted P a | the unhappy creature wept as though her heart pass up with as little ceremony as if the drivers 
week, to support one of the foulest | would break. It was the coffin of her own | were carrying a load of loose earth to level the 
scourges of Civilization, would afford | infant boy or girl, perhaps six or eight years | new streets. The number that pass upward on 
ample means for commencing a social ‘old, and neither man nor boy, cart nor wagon, | this highway of the King of Terrors, is truly 
organization, which universally adopted, was near to aid her. O how bitterly that poor | astonishing, and the miserable condition of the 
would regenerate Humanity. In this} *°™® did sob! One afternoon last week. a | deposited is too often attested by the neglect 
: The | two-wheeled store cart passed up toward the | with which their remains are treated. Some- 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, with a grown persen’s | times (last night, for instance) there will be a 
coffin in it—no pali, no attendant, oaly the | mourning coach or two in attendance on a 
tenfold, and so distributed, that each | corpse, shell and carter. He drove hard, but | funeral : but not often. One day last, a plain 
would possess sufficient for the supply of! stopped near the Asylum to ask where the | dressed man, wearing a much worn blue coat, 
all his wants. There would be no Op-| grave-yard was. Three weeks since, a mother | was seen carrying on his back, all alone, the 
pression, no Slavery, no War, for the | and daughter, as it seemed to us, passed up with | coffined body of his dead son, nine years old. 
motives to such abominations would be | a coffined corse of the infant of the latter —no | He asked the loan of a spade, and got it, to dig 
attendants were there but the grand-mother, the | his child’s grave. The boy who went to get 
weeping mother, and their dead babe. Fre- the spade for him asked why he was to dig the 
"quently, an old man passes up with a four-| grave himself, to which the reply was, ‘ Be- 
monopolize the soil, the use of which’ wheeled cart, loaded with coffined corpses — | cause I have no money to pay another.’ ”—Tri- 
is given, by the decrees of Providence, sometimes no pall, no decent covering; at other  bune of June 17th. 





the vindictive passions of demons. 


order, there would be no Poverty. 
avails of industry would be multiplied | 


taken away. An idle, bloated, hereditary 
order of privileged nobles would not! 
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warning, fur he will inevitably be pointed | 
out as a man dangerous to the public 
peace and order, against whom all good 
citizens should be on their guard. But 
here are the words: 


“ The Convention was now adjourned 
pre forma, but instautly reorganized as a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, when Gov. William Bebb of 
Ohio, was constrained to come forward. 
in a brief speech, he forcibly set forth the 
just subordiuation of all physical and ma- 
terial to mental and moral unprovement— 
to the diffusion of Intelligence, the purifi- 
cation of Morals, and the melioration of 
the Social Condition af Man. Vain, said 
he, will be all your Canals and Rail 
Roads, your River and Harber Improve- 
ments, if the condition of the ‘oiling | 
Millions be not thereby or therewith sen- | 
sibly meliorated —if they shall still be 
constraimed to delve twelve to fourteen 
hours per day for the bare necessaries of 
physical life. I hold, said he, that this 
need not and ought not to continue —that 
Seciety may be so revised that ten or 
even eight hours’ faithful labor daily will 
secure to every industrious man or family 
a full supply of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, so that each may have ample 
leisure to devote to the cultivation and 
perfection of his Moral, Social and Intel- 
lectual powers. Let us never forget that 
this is the great end of all physical im- 
provement, and that such works as we 
are met to urge upon the attention of our 
rulers aud fellow citizens are essential 
enly as cunducive theretv.”’ 


HUMAN PROGRESS. 
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That there are sparkling glimpses of 
disinterestedness in progress of develop- 


;ment by minor reforms, to prevent war, 


slavery, intemperance, &c., is apparent, 
But the most comprehensive, scientific 
and Christian reform is that of Associa- 
tion. This is ** the Church One and Uni- 
versal."’ It will regenerate individuals 
by first regenerating our social condition. 
To regenerate religious partizaushsp, 
which tends to war, — not that bold, open 
warfare of the sword, where the courage 


‘is needed, but that prompted by deceit 


and cowardice, the progenitor of all the 
discord in society, and the author of all 
the vilest slanders, —in short, te regene- 
rate our social condition, our trade and 
business, tends only to friendship and 
happiness.”’ 

The above extract, which we find in 
the editorial columns of the Essex Ban- 
ner, is another symptom of the spread of 
Associative ideas among thinking people. 
Every attempt at special reforms, must 
lead, by inevitable logical sequence, to 
the universal reform which embraces 
all others. The true democratic princi- 
ple, which consists in the recognition of 
‘the supremacy of Man over his acci- 
dents,’’ which aims at the elevation and 
happiness of Man as the only legitimate 


object of political action, must sooner or 


later, lead to an organization of society, 
which is constructed for the express pur- 
pose of doing justice to the whole of 
human nature, of guarantying to every 
individual, without one single exception, 


‘the means and opportunity of complete 


‘Human Procress. Man has ever 
been making direct and indirect stages of 
progress trom barbarism to refinement. 
Thuis law of progress proves that it is 
possible to introduce a better social order, 
than ever existed under chattel and 
wages-slavery, land monopoly or com- | 
mercial injustice. Let the precepts of 
our Savior be embodied in a practical 
suciety, and then our miseries would 
cease. But His precepts are not, and 
cannot be obeyed in such societies as 
exist in large cities and manufacturing 
towns. Much the same may be said of 
the church, which has undergone a com- 
plete revolution — not for the better, but 
for the worse. The true object is lost| 
sight of, aud petty aimbiious men have 
counected themselves therewith for sinis- , 
ter motives. The mighty in church and, 
state are now enjoying a Belshazzer feast, | 
but the hand upon the wall is writing | 
their doom. 

“ Liberty, true, Christian liberty, must 
be contented. ‘The few must not forever 
oppress the many. All must be edu- 
cated, elevated and abundantly provided | 
for. Odd Fellows have begun the char- 
iitable brotherhood. But the gospel re- 
quires even more than this — to love our 
enemies. This might be well termed 
universal philanthropy. But where do 
we see it practised? We must bid defi- | 
ance to our selfishness; find labor for the | 
unemployed ; we must love our neigh- 
bors, of all sects and parties, as we love | 
ourselves. Idolatry of men, or of wealth, | 
or of honor, must yield to humanity, to, 
the greatest good of the human family. | 

**. This is the germ of the seed of life. 
But where does it ful/y develop itself! 


development, of natural, rich, harmoni- 
ous life. Let the friends of progress 
unite on this central principle. Let noth- 
ing short of the free unfolding of the 


-haman faculties, the complete fulfilment 


of human destiny, place a limit to their 
aspirations. Then, in whatever sphere 
of action they may be laboring, their 
efforts will conspire to a common end. 
They will co-operate with the Spirit of 
the Age,—that unseen, sublime Pre- 
sence, — which is moulding events for 
the benefit of man, and silently preparing 
the way for the Universal Unity which is 
his appointed destiny on earth. 


Tne Parave at Cuicaco. The edi- 
tor of the Chieago Journal, in giving a 
description of the doings on the 5th in- 
stant, indulges in the following glowing 
terms : — 


‘** A demonstration like that which we 
have witnessed to-day, causes us to think 
better of our race than we were wont, — 


to rejoice that there are questions upon 








port, blasts of martial music swelled ever 
and anon upon the air, and the deep notes 
of artillery boomed over the prairie and 
the lake. Joyous faces were every 
where, and Heaven itself smiled upon the 
scene. At nine o'clock, the roar of can- 
non and the roll of drams announced the 
hour for the formation of the procession. 
‘The Fort, Water street, Lake and Wash- 
ington, were alive with the military, the 
fire companies and the civic procession, 
Column after column, and line after line, 
they moved to the rendezvous; banner 
after banner, band after band, host after 
host. It was a glorious, almost a sub- 
lime spectacle ; worthy the times ere Ba- 
bel left the world. Five thousand men,— 
five thousand freemen in solid column, 
moving on, not to carnage, but to the 
expression of a great truth, the pleading 
of a great necessity,’the arguing of a 
great cause.” 


In his description of the display of the 
Chicago Fire Department, which consti- 
tuted quite a conspicuous object in the 
procession, he says : — 


‘*A band of music, and the ‘ Fire 
King ’’ wheels into view. A broad and 
carpeted platform, elegantly ornamented, 
bore the engine. Wreaths of flowers 
decked the polished shafis, and a bower 
of evergreen in front, a sort of miniature 
Eden, was graced by the presence of 
three young ladies arrayed in white. 
The occupants of this beautiful strac- 
ture, though not the queens of fire, might 
well have been mistresses of a gentler 
flame. Six horses, gorgeously capari- 
soned, were attached to this elegant vehi- 
cle, and the company, fifty-six in nnm- 
ber, filed om-in its wake.’’ 


Some men curl up their noses in digni- 
fied scorn at all external show and 
pageantry, as unworthy their high, tran- 
scendental notions of human nature. 
According to their profound philosophy, 
man is a purely intellectual, spiritual 
creature, who should be above the influ 
‘ence of such trifling, vulgar considera- 
tions, as appeals to his external senses, 
‘in the form of parade or spectacle. 
| Man, in their view, is made to converse 
| with abstractions, to live in the society of 
| the Invisibles, though he may chop logic 
| with a cleaver, and sharpen his eye teeth 
as with a whetstone. But every thing in 
ithe shape of badge, banner, rhythmical 
‘motion, emblematic costumes, is too pue- 
‘rile for the attention of such a sublime 
‘being, and should be rejected as an 
emanation from the bottomless pit. A 
‘good many of these doughty philoso- 
| phers, on hearing of the importance at- 
|tached to processions, uniform dresses, 
|and picturesque spectacles in Fourier’s 
system of Attractive Industry, begin to 


which men of every political bias and of! moralize about French superficiality and 


every sectional interest can meet as one 
great brotherhood, speak with one har- 
monious voice, and act as one man. But 
to the pageant, At an early hour, the 
Streets were thronged with strangers, 
the gray-haired and the young, the ma- 
tron and the maid, the hope and promise 
of a coming day and the veteran of his 
three seore and ten; flags were flying 
from every steamer and sail vessel in 


love of parade, and intimate that the 
‘sturdy Anglo Saxon race, and especially, 
the calculating Yanke: nation, are not to 
be taken in by such follies. But it will 
be hard to find any people, that have a 
greater love of shows and pageants than 
the Yankees, whether at the Fast or 
| West. This grows out of their ideality 
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and their love of change and excitement. | gentlemen of this city — one a Unitarian, | rian feelings, and unite together for the 


A score of men, marching in measured 
tread, will always produce a sensation, | 
no matter whether the spectacle consists 
in the waving plumes of a military band, | 
or the red baize shirts and elongated | 
boots of a city fire-company. Now why 
should not this universal sentiment be 
applied to Attractive Industry!’ We 
have no doubt that it will, and that the 
poetical] costumes and emblematic evolu- 
tions of the harmonic groups and series 
in an organized Phalanx, will present a 
spectacle of order and beauty, which was 
bat faintly typified in the display at Chi-| 
cago, described in the above article. 


JuventLeINpustry. Arriving at Troy, 
I immediately crossed over the river to 
West Troy, for the purpose of viewing 
the Arsenal which Uncle Sam has estab-| 
lished at this place. The visit well and 
richly repaid me for my pains. I was| 
not aware, till the beauty of the spot, 
prompted me to inquire as we passed it 
on our way up, that an institution of the 
kind was established here. We found a 
ready admittance,—a gentleman with a. 
sword dangling at his side conducting us 
to the sights to be seen in the inclosure. 
We entered first a long, one-story build- | 
ing where were employed fifty boys pre- | 
paring cartridges. ‘The activity displayed | 
by these little fellows exceeded anything | 
I had before seen. They were sitting at | 
benches, with their cartridge paper before | 
them and boxes containing bali and shot, | 
and the rapidity with which they rolled | 
up the cartridge was truly astonishing. 
They inserted the ball and three buck- 
shot in one end, tying with a thread the 
ball end of the cartridge, and the spaces 
between ball, shot and powder, leaving | 
the whole to be finished by being taken | 
to another building and filled with pow-| 
der and closed. The little fellows are 
paid by the hundred, and we were told 
some of them made a dollar a day.—) 
Belfast Journal. 


We would rather see these children 
shelling peas in a Phalanstery, than roll- 
ing cartridges in an Arsenal. The ex-| 


the other a Baptist — agreed to lay aside 
doctrinal differences, and united together 
to deliver a course of lectures, alternate- 
ly, to the working classes. The objects 
of the lectures were to improve the mor- 
al, and elevate the social condition of the 
people. The subjects were truly excel- 
lent, and we have no doubt were the 
means of imparting new and sound ideas to 
numbers that attended them; and certain 
we are, that ifthe clergy through the length 
and breadth of the land would follow their 
example, it would do more towards estab- 
lishing the universal brotherhood of the 


human race than ever has been done. 


At the termination of the lectures, a 


|party of five persons agreed to hold a 


meeting to decide upon what steps could 
be taken to carry out the principles as 
laid down by the lecturers. The meet- 
ing took place upon the 30th of March, | 
1847, and after mature consultation, the | 
following resolution was unanimously | 
agreed to:—‘‘ That this meeting is 


| unanimous in considering the co-operative | 


and associative principles as the only’ 
means worthy the consideration of the 
working classes, for a thorough ameliora- 
tion of their present condition. At the | 
next meeting the society was organized 
upon the above principles, and agreed to 
be called the ‘‘ Norwich Co-operative and 


Redemption Society.”’ Its objects, as 


stated in the rules, are — 

First: The accumulation of capita] by 
means of pecuniary contribotious, and 
the profit on articles sold at the common 
store. 

Secondly : the gradual employment of 
its members, for the benefit of themselves 
and the association. 

Thirdly : The hire or purchase of land 
to enable the society to supply itself with 
the necessaries of life, and to become a 
self-supporting institution. 

Knowing that union is not power, un- 


ample shows, however, that children can jess directed by wisdom, we meet weekly 
be made to play a more important part in for reading and mutual information, and 
organized industry than is generally sup- | intend, as soon as means will allow, to 


above glorious purpose. — R. E. 





Co-operative Traoinc Society aT 
Limenouse. On Tuesday evening, the 
8th June, an adjourned meeting of this 
society took place, Mr. William Heydon 
in the chair. The parties present were 
addressed by Mr. W. H. White, Mr. 
Barnard, Charles Richardson, W. Thom- 
aston, and others. As the conclusion, 
we doubled our number of members. 
M. Browning, from Farringdon-street 
League, made some observations. On 
Thursday, the 10th, the committee met 
to make arrangements for paying the de- 
posits, and commencing their trading 
operations. By diligence and integrity, 
there is little fear of being successful. 


Witiam THomason. 





Cotraces, Lanp, anp Concentat So- 
ciety. — Sir: An acquaintance of mine, 
living near London, possesses sixty-eight 
acres of land, situate in the county of 
Lincoln. I have freqnently heard him 
say he should like to build on his estate 
fifteen or twenty cottages, allowing 
three or four acres of Jand to each, and 
go with his wife and family and live in 
one himself, provided he could get intel- 
ligent and suitable tenants for the other 
proposed tenements and pieces of land. 


|] believe there are many comfortable peo- 


ple who would like to become tenants 
(or, if it suited them better, freeholders) 
of a cottage and a little land, if they 
could secure congenial society, which is 
sometimes a difficulty in remote parts of 
the country. It struck me I would, by 
your kind permission, make my friend’s 
idea known tothe public through your 
Journal, and | feel assured suitable ten- 
ants will gladly come forward to offer 


‘themselves as tenants, or occupiers and 


purchasers. My friend's estate is ecom- 
posed of some of the richest land in Eng- 
land ; is healthy, dry, and well drained. 
It abats upon the sea, is eight miles from 


posed. 


[From the People’s Journal). 


Co-operation IN Norwicu. Sir: | 
feel great pleasure in announcing to you 


the formation of a society recently estab-| 


lished on the co-operative principle, and 
it is with feelings of deep satisfaction 
that I read in your ‘“ Annals of Pro- 
gress’’ the progress making in the peo- 
ple’s cause; and as we have found our- 
selves very much strengthened and 
stimulated to exertion, from reading the 
various reports in your excellent Journal, 
we think that others may feel similar 
pleasure from a report of one formed in 
Norwich. 

During the last winter, two reverend 


establish a library and reading-room ; and the largest town in the county, and one 
_we hope, by it and the occasional delivery hundred and twenty miles from London. 
of popular lectures, to diffuse sound and The owner of this land is not a specula- 
_ practical views on the all-important topic ‘tor, nor a mere adventurer : he wishes to 
of mutual co-operation, and other useful retire from the bustle of the world, and 
subjects. collect around him in the country a few 

Our motto is ‘‘ All men are brethren ;’’ | congenial spirits. By means of thie no- 
|consequently we invite men of every| tice in your Journal, my friend’s embryo 
shade of religious and political opinion | idea will probably become ere long a 
to come forward and aid us in the great | pleasing reality to himself and others. 
_and glorious work of elevating the social,| This notice may be the means, too, of 
/moral, and intellectual condition of aad barney some landholders to divide and 
people. subdivide their estates, so as to furnish 
| Our subscriptions are threepence per | ‘‘ homely ’’ homes for intelligent and in- 
week, and we hope to augment our funds | dustrious small capitahsts who can handle 
by business transactions. We already @ spade, and have learned to live comforta- 
| number thirty-two members of all shades b/y on limited means. Communications 


of opinion, willing to lay aside all secta- addressed to X. Y. Z., Literary Instite- 
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tion, Greenwich, near London, will re- 
ceive attention. 





Anotner Co-operative Errort. A 
Friend, writing from Manchester, with 
the intention of opening a communica- 
tion with the writer of the letter sug- 
gesting fraternal intercourse with the 
Co-operative Societies of America, in 
No. 73 of the Journal, says —‘‘ The 
persons by whom I am instructed to make 
this application are at present engaged in 
earrying out the principle of co-operation 
on a limited scale; and though they are 
all working men, they can command from 
one thousand to two thousand five hun- 
dred poundst’’ He adds—‘‘ They are 
sober industrious men, desirous of doing 
good.”’ 





Srocxton Co-operative Corn Mitt. 
Pursuant to resolutions adopted at a pub- 
lic meeting held at the Temperance Lodge 
Room, in March last, a Co-operative Corn 
Mill Company has been formed at Stock- 
ton-on-Tees. The Rev. J. C. Meek isa 
zealous promoter of this work of brother- 
hood. . Experiments of this nature cannot 
fail to de much good: they teach the 
people to rely upon their own exertions ; 
to cultivate feelings of mutual affection ; 
to regard their strength as proportionate 
to their union; they instruct the working 
classes in the elements of social organiza- 
tion ; and are, in fact, so many nurseries, 
where the young trees are nurtured, until 
they assume a sturdy growth and stately 
aspect, when putting forth their mighty 
arms, they defy the wrath of the tempest, 
and adorn the land from which they draw 
their sustenance. — P. 





Benenpex. A few of the working 
men of this parish some time ago formed 
themselves into a mutual improvement 
society, being readily aided by some in 
more affluent circumstances. ‘The society 
has for its object the establishment of a 
useful library, and weekly meetings for 
discussion and lectures. Mr. G. Buck- 
land and the Rev. J. Hooper have already 
delivered two very interesting lectures — 
one on the “‘ Natural History of the 
Earth,” the other on ‘* Elocution.’’ 
Several donations Mave been received, 
among which was an excellent collection 


of books from Mr. Wells, resident sur- | 


geon, to whom the institution is much in- 
debted for his warm aad earnest support. 
The society at present possesses upwards 
of taree hundred volames, and the in- 
creasing number of its members amounts 
to nearly seventy. 
origin principally to the efforts of the Rev. 
J. Hooper, a dissenting minister. We 
have observed with great pleasure, the 


This society owes its | 


THE HARBINGER. 


so often formed a barrier to the union of 
| man with man, in the attainment of those 


‘great and general objects, the possession | 


of which cannot fail, morally and physi- 
cally, to raise him in the scale of being. 
We hail the increasing number of these 
institutions as showing a desire for a 
higher kind of gratification than that found 
in the only place of public resort in agri- 
cultural districts, the alehouse. —s. 8. 

p> “ Enclosed, I forward the annual 
subscription of the Harbinger. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to get small notes of 
eastern money here, which is the reason 
it has not been remitted sooner. This is 
the reason, no doubt, why no numbers of 
the Harbinger (Fifth Volame) have been 
sent to me. 

‘* Having been a subscriber to the 
Phalanx and Harbinger during their 
whole existence, and having made out to 
pay so far, it would not have astonished 
me much if a number or two of the pre- 
sent volume had come without the pay 
* down on the nail.’ ’’ 


‘*No pay, no paper,” 
This is our invariable rule. Surely, you 
would not have us spend our time iv hunt- 
ing over the list of our subscribers, to 
ascertain in whose favor the rule might 
be suspended. Our clerk is directed to 
check off all names from the mail-book, 
when the subscription is not renewed, 
and if this bears hard on our oldest sub- 
scribers or our best friends, it is certainly 
no fault of ours. 


U> We trust the length of the article 
on ‘* Socialism, as illustrated by Fourier’s 
System,’’ will not prevent our readers 
from giving it an attentive perusal. It is 
taken from the ‘‘ London Topic,’’ a work 
so called, because ‘‘the Topic of the 
time is analyzed, expounded and exam- 
ined by the most competent writers, at 
the period of its greatest interest to the 
public. All subjects suecessively come 
within its limits,—the progress of ihe 
greatest statesman, the works of first 
class authors, — in fact, all that is eminent 
either in Philosophy, Science, Art, or 
Literature, or interesting in political and 
social events.’’ We are glad to find 
from so intelligent a source, such an able 
and comprehensive exposition of the 
great ‘‘ 'l'opic,’’ which at present is com- 
manding more and more the attention of 
leading minds both in England and in 
this country, and the importance of which 
can scarcely be overrated. 


UF? We would tender our cordial 
acknowledgements to our friend F. H. P. 


, of Cleveland, Ohio, for many cheering 


good friend. . 


~ ee es, 
- —————=» 


the services of the Harbinger, although 
we are aware that our kind correspondent 
ascribes to ability of management, what 
is due only to earnestness of intention, 
|The doctrines, of which we are the hum- 
ble, though devoted advoeates, are in- 
deed ‘‘ prophetic of a glorious future, 
adapted to give faith in man to hearts 
well nigh closed to all belief in the broth- 
herhood of the race, — hope to souls that 
were desponding —strength to some 
quite exhausted by their life-long strug- 
gling against, and suffering from the 
falsity of our present social, moral, and 
religious organization ;"’ and we rejoice 
that our friend has experienced their ele- 
vating influence. 

A London correspondent of the New 


York Tribune, speaks as follows of the 
passage of ** The Ten Hours Bill: ”’ 


‘One bill, however, deserves a pass- 
ing remark. Lord Ashley and his friends, 
and all the friends, of the oppressed, have 
reason to rejoice that an important bill 1s 
now the law of the land. refer to that 

bill which gives to the Factory Operative 
‘an hour to his family and an hour to his 
God. The task-master can no longer 
cofnpel the poor of both sexes to serve 
him from early dawn till night. The 
‘*Ten Hours Factory Bill’? has passed 
both houses, has received the royal as- 
sent, and is new in full operation. The 
friends of humanity will rejoice at even 
this one step towards alleviating the mis- 
ery of the poverty-stricken and oppressed 
Operative. HM ne other measure had oc- 
cupied the attention of Parliament during 
the session, this one would alone redeem 
all its sins of omission and commission.”’ 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 

' Tur following publications, from the French 
School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 
store, Tribune Buildings, New York, and at 
Crosby and Nichols’, No. 111 Washington St., 
| Boston. 

| The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols....$7 50 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels, 37 
| Considerant’s Theory of Natural and At- 
tractive Education,......eeeeeeeseees 75 
Considersnt’s Exposition of the Phalanste- 


rian Theory.....+..+ oe vgcccccesces - 2 

| Considerant’s Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 

IE nein. neicemehiiimieaeameaen ~ i 
Considerant’s Theory of Property,..... eee 2 


| Paget’s Introduction to Social Science,.... 60 
| Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal,..... 60 
| Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier,... 100 


| Reynaud’s Solidarity,......scsccescccees - 60 
| Tamisier’s Theory of Functions,.......... 12 
| Dain’s Abolition of Slavery,......... insso VER 


| Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery,..... 12 
| Besides these,alarge number of Phalansterian 
| pamphlets and almanacs, can be had at the same 
eee. Also. a beautiful engraved portrait of 
| Fourier: price, $2 50, Any of the volumes of 
| Fourier’s works may be had separately. 


ry ’ 14% 
| THE HARBINGER 
Is published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the Awrrican Unton oF Associa- 
| TLONISTS, every Saturday morning, Office in 
|New York, Burgess, Stringer & Co., No. 
222 Broadway; in Boston, Crosny & Nicnors, 
| 111 Washington Street. 
| Terms.—Two Dollars a vear, or One Dollar 
for six months, payable invariably in advance. 
| Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 
Communications and Remirrances should 


be addressed tn the “ditore of the Harbin- 


entire absence of those miserable and expressions of interest ina recent letter, | ger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


baneful sectarian prejudices, which have 


| We are gratelu! for sueh a recognition of 
' 


| PRINTED AT THE BROOK FARM PRESS. 
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